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DOWTJ  ME  TORY*  3  LAUE 
B7 

P*  21,  iCokonour 


DEDICATORY 

A  Rooord  of  Personal  Eooolleotions  of  the  Author, 
Gleaned  From  Moaory*s  Tablet  Through  Seventy-Five  Years, 

Also  no  conplete  a  family  history,  in  all  branches, 
as  io  has  been  posoiblo  to  Gather  from  noro  or  loos 
neagro  records,  and  designed  as  the  foundation  upon  v/hich 
coming  Generations  my  be  ablo  to  build  a  history  that 
shall  bo  kept  more  conplete  because  of  this  modest  yet 
sincere  beginning.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  ray  sisters 
and  other  relatives  is  Gratefully  acknowledged  and  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Lovingly  dedicated  to  ay  children,  whoso  earnest 
lives  and  loving  devotion  to  the  most  lofty  ideals  in  life 
have  given  me  constant  incentive,  through  half  a  can  tuny, 
to  do  the  best  possible  in  their  roering  raid  training  for 

the  lives  of  unspotted  manhood  and  vvoaonhood  they  ere 
living, 

..lay  the  footprints  of  their  worthy  ancestors,  as  hero 
recorded,  bo  for  ay  beloved  grandchildren,  and  those  coning 
aiffer  tli cm,  cn  inspiration  that  shall  unfailingly  guido 
thoir  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  honorable  living,  is  the 


prayer  of  the  author. 


PREFACE. 

Tracing  one’s  life  through  three-fourths  of  a 
century  may  sound  prosy  and  uninteresting  to  the  average 
person,  but  this  is  written  for  those  of  my  family  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  is  the  only  means  I  have 
to  impart  to  them  some  of  the  facts  and  incidents  that 
are  of  deep  interest  to  me,  and  I  trust  may  poove  of  at 
least  passing  moment  to  them.  The  average  life  has  in 
its  years  more  prose  than  poetry,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  poetry  may  be  8blank  verse*  to  all  save  those  near 
in  relationship.  So  let  it  be  said,  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  that  this  record  is  made  solely  for  two  rea¬ 
sons!  First,  it  relieves  my  mind,  trained  for  40  yeara  in 
active  newspaper  work;  and,  second,  it  is  my  modest  hope 
that  in  perusal  of  these  pages  my  children  and  perhaps 
my  grandchildren  may  derive  at  least  passing  interest, 
and  gain  a  better  idea  of  their  immediate  and  more  remote 
ancestors,  where  that  information  was  obtainable,  and  the 
problems  life  held  for  them,  as  it  does  for  everyone;  for 
it  is  in  meeting  and  solving  these  problems  that  life 
gives  to  one  the  lessons  and  moulding  that  make  life 
worth  living.  The  major  years  and  strength  of  my  life 
have  bean  consecrated  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  my 
beloved  seven  children,  who  are  my  monument  and  my  vsry 
great  joy.  Their  problems  have  ever  been  my  problems, 
and  their  efforts  to  aohieve  that  whioh  is  really  worth¬ 
while  in  life  have  always  been  my  chief  concern  and  interest. 


Th&nk  God,  they  have  all  lived  well  their  parts  and  are 
pursuing  lives  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  the  married 
members  of  the  family  are  imparting  to  their  offspring 
the  best  in  life,  and  all  are  exerting  an  influence  of 
oorreot  living  and  morality  upon  all  with  whom  they  oome 
in  contact*  They  are  an  honor  to  the  noble  Christian 
anoestors  who  have  imparted  to  them  stror^  and  olean 
constitutions,  upright  minds  and  the  best  there  is  in 
life*  If  it  is  my  right,  as  I  am  modestly  sure  it  is, 
to  feel  a  small  measure  of  credit  for  this,  yet  the 
great  preponderance  of  credit  is  due  to  the  sainted 
Mother  who  gave  them  the  noble  example  and  daily  council 
of  training  far  more  than  I  was  able  to  do*  And  as  the 
marker  at  her  last  resting  place  bears  her  last  message 
to  her  children,  so  it  is  my  wish  to  record  it  here, 
■Tell  them  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  keeplx^ 
close  to  the  Savior* ■ 

After  the  record  of  my  "Memories*  was  well  under 
way,  it  was  decided  advisable  and  highly  appropriate 
to  include  herein  the  faots  of  our  family  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  as  the  basis  for  a  record 
that  shall  be  as  complete  as  is  possible.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  available  facts  are  regrettably 
meagre,  because  of  the  fault  of  the  average  person  to 
fail  to  keep  and  preserve  such  a  record,  until  the  pass— 
life  of  individuals  who  knew  the  faots  blotted  out  forever 
this  possibility*  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  precious  <data 


has  been  gathered  at  a  great  deal  of  effort,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  we  have  herein  the  foundation  for  our  family 
history,  in  the  several  branches,  and  if  the  younger 
members  of  our  family  will  concern  themselves  in  the 
future,  this  volume  will  be  the  basis  for  a  record  that 
will  prove  to  be  invaluable  in  the  coming  years.  So  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  preface  enlarges  the  scope  laid 
down  in  the  opening  statement,  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
contradictory,  but  only  prefatory.  The  desire  to  make 
this  include  as  much  family  history  as  possible  is  the 
reason  I  have  asked  my  sisters  to  cooperate  and  furnish 
what  they  can  from  their  own  memories,  and  I  wish  here 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  help  they  and  other 
members  of  the  family  have  given. 


DOWN  MELlOITf  *3  LAND 


I  was  bora  on  a  fora  near  Dry  Crook  P.  0#,  Linn 
oounty,  Iowa,  Aug*  22 1  1005.  23y  parents,  3anuel  B#  end 

Huldah  Kokanour,  with  my  two  oldest  slot  or  a,  Anna  and 
Mary,  five  and  two  and  one-half  years  ny  senior,  wore 
bora  at  v/oodbury,  Bedford  county,  Penn#,  and  moved  to 
Linn  county,  Iowa,  In  the  spring  of  1005,  ooon  after  tho 
close  of  tho  Civil  War*  The  poor  health  of  Grandfather 
Kokonour  made  It  necessary  for  Father  to  assist  on  tho 
fora,  and  ao  ho  was  the  only  boy  who  crew  to  manhood ,  he 
was  not  colled  Into  the  army  until  near  tho  close  of  the 
war,  when  conditions  became  so  grave  for  tho  Union  that 
he  was  included  In  the  last  call,  and  was  in  training 
camp ,  ao  I  recollect  being  told,  when  the  war  ended. 

When  I  v/no  a  year  old,  my  parents  moved  to  Benton 
county,  Iowa,  and  purchased  a  farm  fourteen  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Vinton.  In  that  environment  ny  youthful  memory 
began  to  unfold  and  form  the  early  stops  for  this  mental 
journey. 

Father  farmed  in  summer  and  taught  school  in  winter. 

I  have  always  had  VGry  high  regard  for  tho  educational 
achievement  of  ny  Father.  Tho  only  boy  In  a  family  of 
ten  ohildrcn  to  grow  up,  he  xmo  noodod  at  home  during  his 
boyhood  to  work  end  help  support  tho  family,  so  was  not 
privileged  to  attend  school  except  for  three  months# 

Schools  were  few  then;  but  Father  thirsted  for  cn  education 
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ana  studied  at  home  evenings  by  the  light  of  fireplace 
or  tallow  candle.  In  this  ho  was  nobly  aasistod  by 
Grandmother  Kokanour,  whoa©  Swiss  lineage  and  fair  educa¬ 
tion  gave  her  a  thirst  for  educating  her  ambitious  son. 

Father  never  gov©  up  his  studies,  and  how  well  he  succeeded 
i3  shown  by  tho  fact  that  in  his  late  twenties  he  won  a 
first  grade  certificate  to  teach  school  in  Iowa,  In  those 
days  of  high  schools,  colleges,  normals,  teachers*  institutes 
and  similar  advantages  in  preparation  for  teaching,  one 
can  doubly  appreciate  the  task  Father  undertook  at  home 
and  so  richly  achieved, 

Memory  has  little  to  offer  for  these  pages  until  I 
was  about  seven,  but  Anna  and  Mary  can  no  doubt  give  a 
lot  of  information  much  earlier  than  I  am  able. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell,  it  was  the  summer  of  1872 
when  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  one  afternoon. 
Father  and  Anna  had  gone  to  tho  "Ridge,"  several  miles 
from  home,  for  wild  plums.  The  sun  "went  out"  during  mid- 
afternoon  and  it  became  quite  dark;  chickens  went  to 
roost,  and  the  effect  was  quite  uncanny,  especially  to 
us  children*  Perhaps  Father  and  Mother  knew  the  eclipse 
was  due,  but  I  did  not  know.  To  me  the  darkness  still 
remains  clear  In  memory.  hhen  Father  and  Anna  returned, 
uhe  shadows  had  departed  and  the  welcome  sun  shone  again. 

They  had  the  wagon  well  filled  with  ripe  plums,  fine  and 
,  yellow,  and  what  good  plum  butter  Mother  made.  -  I  think 
I  yet  remember  sitting  on  a  stool  near  the  kitdhen  stove 


and  stirring  the  butter  in  a  large  kettle. 

It  must  have  boon  In  the  ?  early  seventies  that 
Grandmother  Xokanour  oame  from  Pennsylvania  to  visit  us, 
ao  the  plan  was  to  ooon  novo  to  Konoao#  How  veil  I 
remember  tlio  sweet  face  and  gentle  disposition  of  Grand¬ 
mother.  I  can  readily  understand  tho  kindly  nature  of 

my  Father# 

In  August  of  1072,  tho  month  I  v/cs  oevon,  Father 

* 

let  ao  accompany  him  to  Vinton.  I  remember  passing  the 
state  osylun  for  tho  blind  on  tho  edge  of  Vinton,  and 
saw  dozens  of  tho  blind  people  sitting  on  benches,  walking 
about  or  sitting  on  the  grass#  In  town,  father  weno  to 
tho  office  of  the  Bogle,  a  newspaper  he  took,  and  which 
is  yet  published#  The  picture  of  that  printing  office  is 
as  clear  in  ay  mind  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday#  One 
npn  was  turning  a  cylinder  press  by  hand,  another  rjan  fed 
the  press,  and  the  editor  { goods  to  no  it  was  Hr#  Murphy) , 
stood  behind  the  press  talking  to  Father  and  ho  folded  a 
paper  and  gave  it  to  Father#  A  few  years  ago  I  was  told 
the  sons  of  Hr#  Murphy  still  publish  the  paper*  Henry 
Kruse,  a  brother  of  Ed  Kruse  of  Rogers,  Arkansas,  who  woe* 
ed  for  mo  a  few  months  after  I  bought  tho, Daily  Post,  now 


publishes  tho  Vinton  Tines* 

On  the  way  homo  from  Vinton,  I  told  Father  I  would 

be  a  printer#  It  was  ton  years  and  one  month  later  whoa 
I  actively  began  to  put  that  youthful  dream  into  effect 
by  entering  tho  K*  S#  A.  C#  at  Manhattan  and  talcing  print-* 
ing  as  my  industrial.  Sister  Hary  also  took  printing, 
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and  after  leaving  college  worked  for  yeara  on  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Nationalist,  a  hal*~lBfc3*®st  in  which  was  owned  by 
Georgs  F.  Thompson,  gups  rintsndent  of  printing  when  we 
were  in  college. 

It  was  not  until  seven,  years  later,  however,  that  I 
began  to  "play"  with  the  printing  business  in  a  small 
way.  With  $1.00  of  my  hard-earned  money,  I  bought  of 
W#A*  fcelaey  &  Co.  of  Meridian,  tfonn. ,  a  small  printing 
outfit  and  1,000  visiting  cards  in  paoks  "no, two  alike" 
and  began  by  printing  50  cards  for  15o.  Soon  advertised 
by  ray  friends,  orders  began  to  come  in  rapidly,  so  that 
it  kept  me  reasonably  busy  at  night  on  card  jobs,  especi¬ 
al  ly  in  winter,  and  dozens  of  orders  were  soon  printed. 

As  proof  of  this,  I  cleared  $35.00  in  three  winters  up 
t  o  the  time  we  entered  college  in  the  fall  of  1882.  ThAt 
sum  seemed  very  large  to  me,  and  was.  The  experience 
stands  out  cl  early  in  my  mind,  and  no  doubt  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  my  determination  to  engage  in  the  printing 
business,  which  has  been  followed  for  fifty  yeara.  And  it 
may  be  said  hare  that  in  those  fifty  years  the  print¬ 
ing  business  handled  by  me  has  aggregated  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Perhaps  my  exploits  with  the  card  press  had  an 
influence  in  deciding  Father  to  buy  type  and  a  stick  and 
make  a  small  hand  press  on  which  he  was  able  to  print 
advertisements  of  the  oabbage,  sweet  potato  and  other 
Plants  that  he  raised  on  the  farm  in  hotbeds  and  sold 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Father  long  desired  to  be 


a  newspaper  man  and  in  later  years  he  engaged  in  it  in  a 
small  way;  but  if  he  had  been  given  half  a  chance,  he  would 
have  made  his  mark  us  an  editor,  for  he  was  a  ready  writer, 
a  fine  public  speaker  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  I 
hope  I  inherited  from  him  at  least  a  small  portion  of  his 
gifts  and  tastes  in  the  newspaper  field,  although  none  of 
his  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  As  I  sometimes  used  to 
say,  I  had  practiced  "talking  on  paper"  so  long  that  to 
make  a  public  speech  was  too  big  a  task  for  me  to  undertake. 

It  must  have  been  the  fall  of  1872  that  chills  and 
fever  were  indemlc  on  the  "ridge"  in  Benton  County;  every 
family  was  ill  of  this  prevailing  disease.  Father  and 
Mother  were  very  ill;  Anna  and  Mary  had  a  lighter  attack, 
and  Sadie  and  Susie  fortunately  were  not  so  very  ill, 
while  in  my  case  the  sickness  was  so  light  that  Mother 
said  I  only  just  "lay  around"  for  a  day  or  sof  It  was 
difficult  to  find  enough  well  people  to  care  for  the  sick. 
Our  family  were  fortunate  in  having  a  good  neighbor,  Joe 
Shirk,  a  Dunkard  preacher,  who  cared  for  our  family 
until  they  recovered. 

The  only  place  I  ever  saw  currants  grow  was  in  our 
Benton  County  garden,  and  how  pretty  they  looked  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe  and  red.  Margaret  says  her  Father  raised 
currants  regularly  in  Chicago;  but  probably  the  Kansas 
climate  is  not  favorable  for  them. 

In  those  early  years  Benton  County,  Iowa,  was  famous 
(or  notorious)  for  muddy  roads,  for  that  state  has  always 
had  a  reliable  rainfall.  The  sloughs  were  not  yet  drained 
and  it  was  common  experience  to  bog  down  on  the  roads  in 

low  places.  How  the  mud  has  given  way  to  paved  roads. 
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In  the  winter  of  1872-73,  Anna,  Mary  and  I  attended 
school  one  mile  north,  at  the  Hagy  school.  ?/ill  Feltner 
was  our  teacher.  Anna  and  Mary  no  doubt  can  tell  of  much 
earlier  experiences  In  school*  I  remember  the  big  snow 
drifts  that  winter,  and  Father  later  told  me  the  coldest 
v/eather  experienced  by  the  family  In  Iowa  was  that  winter, 
45  below  zero*  At  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  I  went  to  town 
@ne  day  in  1881,  v/hen  Father  was  in  Dallas  Center, 

Iowa,  when  it  was  28  below  zero  that  morning,  as  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  grocer,  for  v/e  had  no  thermometer 
on  the  farm*  Mr.  Adams*  widow  lived  for  many  years  near 
Portland  and  Sadie  and  Susie  knew  her.  As  far  as  known, 
that  was  the  record  In  Kansas*  The  ground  froze  so  deep 
that  there  were  cracks  wide  enough  so  one  could  thrust 
a  hand  down  in  the  earth  a  foot  or  more-*  YJafcer  mains 
were  laid  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  Kansas  to  prevent 
the  water  from  freezing. 

In  October,  1873,  Father,  Mother  and  we  five  children 
and  Uncle  Israel,  Aunt  Kebekah  and  their  children  left 
Iowa  by  emigrant  wagons  for  Clay  County,  Kansas.  The 
party  started  with  the  family  cows  and  a  few  head  of  young 
stock,  but  in  a  few  days  it  was  found  that  the  cattle 
so  slowed  down  the  rate  of  travel  that  we  would  be  rather 
late  in  arriving,  so  the  cattle  were  sold,  and  the  trip 
to  Kansas  was  made  in  throe  weeks.  At  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Father  and  I  went  to  the  site  of  the  new  state  capital. 

The  foundation  was  just  completed,  and  a  workman  told 
Father  if  he  would  return  in  three  years  he  would  find  the 
building  completed. 
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Our  journey  was  without  special  Incident,  yet  there 
were  many  happening  of  deep  Interest  to  us  children. 

We  found  that  old  Fan,  one  of  Father's  horses,  did  not 
lllce  railroad  trains  a  bit,  and  as  one  would  approach 
ahe  would  invariably  begin  to  back.  Her  partner,  Frank, 
was  not  afraid  and  always  checked  her  backing,  so  with  ' 
the  wagon  brake  always  set  tight,  as  Father  did,  there 
was  no  special  damage  done.  Wonder  what  old  Fan  would 
have  done  If  she  had  lived  until  the  age  of  autoiaobiles- 
probably  would  have  backed  "clear  off  the  ir.ap."  The 
apple  orchards  in  Northern  Missouri  were  bright  with 
their  loads  of  red  apples,  and  looked  very  much  like 
those  of  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  did  when  many  years  later 
we  lived  at  Siloan  Springs  and  Rogers.  Crossing  the 
Missouri  river  at  St.  Joe,  101  ailes  north  of  Kansas  City, 
on  a  ferry  boat,  we  camped  in  West  St.  Joe.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  electric  lights,  and  the  sight  of 
the  street  lights,  in  St.  Joe,  each  street  higher  than 
the  other,  like  a  great  system  of  terraces,  was  so 
entrancing  to  me  that  Mother  could  hardly  get  me  to  go 
to  bed.  There  was  a  shortage  of  bread  in  West  St.  Joe, 
the  bakers  said  due  to  so  many  railroad  men  living  thore, 
that  Father  could  find  none,  and  finally  solved  the 
problem  by  buying  a  groat  sack  of  soda  crackers.  Always 

a  luxury  to  us  children,  our  supper  on  soda  crackers, 
for  the  bread  portion  of  our  meal,  was  a  treat. 

Ke  arrived  in  Clay  Center  the  second  week  in 
November,  and  Father  soon  bought  lbO  acres  of  land. 
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0  h0aa3fce0d  •'eliR“  lata"t  or  Charles  Sorton,  for  U,000, 
paying  teoo  ooah.  The  farm  was  3&  miles  northeast  of 

town,  a  fine  deep  sandy  loam  and  highly  productive  when 
there  was  enough  rain,  aa  there  usually  was.  Ufo  on  tfc8 

farm  nay  seen  proay  to  most  folks,  but  wo  children  found 

a  great  many  things  to  Interest  us,  and  as  we  grew  and 

the  farm  was  improved,  it  became  more  interesting.  ■» 

went  to  school  in  Diet.  35,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  hone, 

and  this  was  anything  but  dull  whan  the  deep  snows  fell 

and  the  temperature  was  below  zero;  but  wo  wore  well 

dressed  and  tecs™  accustomed  to  the  cold  and  snow.  Our 

neighbor  children  were  of  the  same  calibre,  and  it  was 

the  kind  of  life  that  developed  healthy  and  eelf.  reliant 

folks.  Be  had  occasional  literary  societies,  spelling 

schools  and  the  like,  and  thus  farm  life  became  intercom 
end  entertaining. 

In  1074,  our  second  year,  drouth  and  grasshoppers 
played  havoc  with  Kansas.  Wheat  had  matured  a  fair  crop, 
end  our  four  acres  made  a  yield  of  80  bushels,,  enough  to 
furnish  the  family  broad,  and  as  I  remember,  we  had  a 
fair  crop  of  oats,  and  the  prairie  hay  did  fairly  well, 
but  we  in  common  with  all  the  early  Kansas  settlers  had 
bard  times  the  next  year.'  Than  better  fortune  dawned  and 
the  crops  were  usually  very  good.  That  winter  after  the 
grasshoppers,  corn  was  shipped  m  from  the  east  and  Father 
purchased  a  wagon  load  at  00^  per  bushel.  Our  Pennsylvania 
People  sent  us  a  barrel  with  dried  fruit  and  some  articles 
of  clothing.  There  were  dried  cherries  and  apples,  and 
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how  good  they  wore.  Y/e  had  some  chickens  and  our  cow, 
and  our  good  Father  and  Mother  did  the  best  they  could 
for  us  and  we  did  not  suffer.  Kext  year  Father  did  a 
fair  amount  of  plowing  for  neighbors  w ho  had  work  to  do, 
receiving  £>2.00  a  da y  for  two  acres  of  plowing,  and  also 
tilled  the-  home  farm. 

Clay  Center  had  200  population  when  wo  settled  there; 
now  it  has  6,000.  The  onl^  stores  there  in  the  fall  of 
1873  were  those  of  Kale  Kuhnle  and  Dexter  Bros.  Kale's 
store  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  square,  where 
the  store  of  Will  Peckham  was  later  located,  and  the 
Dexter  store  one  block  west.  Dexter  Bros,  also  had  a 
flour  mill,  and  later  built  a  Gam  across  the  Republican 
river  to  furnish  power  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the 
mill. 

Following  1874,  corn  usually  yielded  40  to  60 
bushels  per  acre,  and  other  crops  were  usually  good  to 
fair.  I  began  working  the  team  the  first  of  March  the 
year  I  was  11  in  August,  and  kept  it  up  until  I  entered 
K.  S.  A.  C.  at  Manhattan  on  Sept.  14,  1032.  Of  120  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation  on  the  farm  when  we  went  to 
Manhattan,  90  acres  was  broken  from  sod.  by  mo,  with  a 
v/a Iking  breaking  j)low. 

About  1676  or  1877,  I  assisted  Father  in  planting 
black  walnut  seed  In  a  row  80  rods  long  on  the  farm  near 
the  house  along  the  draw  to  the  southeast  part  of  the  farm, 
and  two  rows  of  hackborrg  seed  near  the  barn  yard  to  a 
point  abJut  20  rods  west.  Both  lots  of  trees  ^rew  and 
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did  fine.  Twelve  years  ago  laat  spring,  when  last  on  the 
fora,  8000  or  those  walnut  trees  wore  10  inches  In  dlea- 
etor  and  the  haokberry  trees  six  to  oight  inches.  Father 
harvested  loads  or  walnuts  froa  those  trees. 

There  never  was  any  question  in  Father's  mix*  as  to 
ti.o  ability  of  Mary  to  pass  entrance  oxoolnatlon  for 
colics®,  but  he  was  not  so  sure  about  Fetor,  so  it  was 
arranged  that  l  should  go  to  Manhattan  in  early  March, 
1032,  and  take  the  test.  Uncle  Soawjr  was  a  student  there 
and  he  was  written  for  advice.  One  morning  Father  and 
bother  ana  I  arose  at  3  o'clock  and  Father  and  I  left  at 
4.  he  was  going  to  ntop  Creek,  nine  or  ton  ailes  from 

h0ffie*  af£er  a  load  °r  ®°°b,  and  the  other  20  miles  were 
to  be  walked  by  use,  os  that  was  no  big  task,  i  left 

rather  early  in  the  forenoon  and  made  the  entire  distance 
on  foot.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  just  right  for  walking, 
and  Manhattan  was  reached  in  mid-afternoon  and  Uncle 
Tommy  located,  ho  was  doing  his  own  cooking,  as  many  of 
-O  o0_io0e  wj,  s  n*d,  ana  it  was  a  treat  to  be  with  him 
a  couple  days,  i.oxt  morning  he  introduced  me  to  President 
Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  after  chapel,  and  I  was  given  a  chair 
and  the  tost  questions  for  examination.  That  required 
moat  of  the  day,  and  aftor  Secretory  I.  r.  orafcaa  had 
graded  the  papers,  the  president  said  there  would  bo  no 
uoubt  about  my  being  able  to  enter  college.  That  sao  a 
relief  to  so  and  to  my  parents  when  I  returned.  The  trip 
homo  was  made  on  the  Union  Pacific  train  via  Junction  City 
and  was  ay  first  train  ride,  and  needless  to  say,  it 
yQa  0  thrilling  experience  for  no. 
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Mary  and  I  entered  college  at  the  same  time.  Father 
and  Mother  rented  the  farm  the  summer  of  1882,  bought  a 
lot  in  Manhattan  and  had  a  house  built  in  time  for  the 
family  to  move  before  the  midale  of  September,  for  college 
opened  on  the  ]4th*  There  were  360  students  that  fall; 
now  the  average  enrollment  is  in  oxce.a  of  5,000*  The 
family  remained  in  Manhattan  two  years,  then  returned  to 
the  farm,  Mary  and  I  remaining  in  school  about  two  years 
and  then  working  on  Manhattan  newspapers,  as  related  else¬ 
where*  Both  Mary  and  I  had  taken  printing*  She  set 
type  on  the ( Nationalist  and  I  worked  on  the  Mercury  until 
we  moved  to  Louisiana  in  1800*  My  first  duty  was  to  do 
the  local  reporting,  then  work  in  the  office*  I  had 
reported  college  news  for  the  Mercury  for  several  years, 
and  for  at  least  three  commencements  had  written  a 
complete  report  of  12  to  15  columns .  That  really  led  to 
my  employment  on  the  Mercury.  Soon  after  starting  work 
on  the  paper,  Jeff  Davis,  the  owner,  was  given  the  work 
of  publishing  a  monthly  scientific  paper  for  Prof •  Wm.  A* 
Ke Herman  of  the  college,  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  deal¬ 
ing  with  fungus  growths,  a  rather  difficult  piece  of 
technical  composition  and  for  which  I  set  all  the  type. 
When  I  left  the  >aper,  the  Journal  was  turned  over  to  the 
government  and  the  last  heard,  of  by  me  was  bein^  issued 
quarterly.  Another  pie.e  of  type-setting  that  fell  to  my 
hands  was  the  composition  of  a  205-page  text-book  for 
beginners  in  botany,  edited  by  Prof.  E*  A.  Popenoe,  of 
the  college,  and  give  to  the  Mercury  because  they  had 
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a  former  college  student  who  had  studied  botany.  That 
job  was  all  the  work  done  by  me  in  an  entire  winter,  except 
the  local  reporting,  which  was  a  welcome  break  in  tiie 
botany  book  job. 

My  only  visit  to  a  state  fair  was  in  the  fall  of 
1804  when  I  went  to  Topeka  with  three  chums  and  saw  the 
sights  one  Saturday.  Ben  Butler  was  the  big  attraction 
and  we  college  boys  stood  only  about  10  feet  in  front  of 
the  speaker  as  he  spoke  from  a  platform. 

The  first  money  I  earned  and  spent  for  a  lasting 
experience  was  in  November,  1376,  when  I  invested  $1.75 
for  the  Youth* s  Companion  one  year*  The  money  was  earned 
husking  corn  for  A.  R*  Keeler,  a  neighbor,  at  50^  a  day, 
dinner  and  supper  extra.  The  Companion  was  taken  by  me 
from  that  time  until  we  were  on  the  farm  east  of  Rogers, 
Ark.,  and  the  children  were  all  gone  their  own  ways.  The 
influence  of  the  grand  Companion  was  largely  destroyed 
when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Boy  a  few  years  later. 

My  first  taste  of  newspaper' work  was  about  18Q0  when 
I  began  to  write  local  news  for  the  Clay  Center  Times, 
published  by  D.  A.  Valentine,  son  of  Judge  Valentine  of 
the  Kansas  supreme  court.  Del  *  s  brother  Louis  P.  has 
conducted  the  Times  ably  for  perhaps  30  years,  taking  the 
helm  when  D.  A.  went  to  Topeka  to  become  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  where  Lis  father  once  presided.  When  I 
was  in  Clay  Center  in  April,  1890,  before  moving  to 
Louisiana,  I  called  to  tell  Mr.  Valentine  au  revoir, 
and  he  wrote;  "F.  M.  Kokanour  is  moving  to  Southwest 
Louisiana  to  enJa0e  in  the  newspaper  business,  down  where 
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tLo  olinate  broods  democrats  as  naturally  as  the  malaria 
broods  mosquitoes • M 

In  oollogo  a  lot  of  tho  boya  eornod  thoir  way,  and 
It  was  a  matter  of  rospoct  to  do  tils  aa  far  as  possible. 

I  woo  no  oxoeption.  Tlio  first  year  I  sawed  arid  split 
wood.  Koxt  summer  worked  for  Prof.  K.  Gale  and  painted 
three  houses  he  owned.  Starting  the  fall  torn,  I  worked 
on  tho  college  paper,  the  Industrialist,  afternoons  and 
Saturdays,  at  10/  on  hour.  Koxt  year  my  pay  was  lb/  an 
hour  and  my  last  torsi  17^/  an  hour.  All  through  my  college 
term  ny  books  and  clothing  wore  purohasod  by  myself,  and 
when  tho  family  moved  bock  to  the  farm,  Mary  kopfc  house 
for  us  and  I  bought  tho  groceries  and  wood  out  of  my 
earnings. 

Sister  Mary  writoa  about  the  good  plum  butter  Mother 
made.  Yes,  and  how  well  wo  remember  tho  great  boiler  full 
of  white  corn  hominy  she  made  two  or  three  times  each 
winter.  Each  fall  we  had  a  regular  "boon  making  kraut.  A 
vm*ron  load  of  good  cabbage  was  hauled  in  from  tno  field, 
and  right  after  supper  the  work  began,  bother,  Anna  and 
Mary  trimmed  the  cabbage  and  Father  grated  it  on  a  big 
grater  and  carried  It  down  collar  where  it  was  dumped  in¬ 
to  a  barrel,  where  my  work  was  to  stand  bos  Ida  it  wrth  a 
woodon  pestle  and  pound  the  cabbage  to  bruise  and  paeu  it 
in  the  barrel,  layer  upon  layer,  with  salt  sprinkled  on 
tho  cabbage  now  and  thou,  until  the  barrel  was  filled  to 
tho  top.  Then  a  close-fitting  covor  was  sot  In  tho  hood 
of  the  barrel  and  heavily  weighted,  iho  juice  in  the 
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cabbage,  caused  by  the  pounding,  soon  turned  to  brine, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  barrel  of  the  best  kraut 
you  ever  ate. 

Father  was  a  natural  gardener  and  grower  of  fruit. 
Our  farm  produced  loads  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
asparagus  for  market.  Father  and  we  children  picked  the 
berries  and  Mother  sorted  and  boxed  them  in  quart  boxes, 
or  tied  the  tender  asparagus  in  neat  bunches.  It  was 
picked  six  days  in  the  week  and  never  permitted  to  get 
tough.  Father  always  received  one  or  two  cents  a  quart 
extra  for  his  berries  because  of  their  fine  quality  and 
honest  pack.  Never  any  small  berries  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes  from  the  Kokanour  farm.  And  Father  always 
kept  several  hives  of  bees  and  we  nearly  always  had 
honey  on  our  table,  Bradley  also  kept  bees  and  usually 
secured  100  to  150  pounds  of  honey  a  year  for  his  family. 

In  Manhattan  I  joined  the  A#0.U.W.  in  1888,  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  in  1889.  I .still  belong 
to  the  latter,  but  dropped  the  former  while  living  in 
Rogers,  Ark.,  because  the  rates  became  so  high. 

I  was  converted  in  November,  1884,  and  united  with 
the  First  Baptist  church  at  Manhattan,  56  years  ago  last 
November.  Our  pastor  who  baptised  me  was  Rev,  B.  F.  Ta¬ 
bor,  Uncle  Will  Wright,  a  classmate  at  college,  invited 
me  to  attend  the  Baptist  church,  Thera  in  time  I  was 
introduced  to  Mamma  (Miss  Edith  Wright)  bji  Uncle  Will, 
her  brother.  Sister  Sadie  was  a  special  friend  of  Edith, 
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We  began  keeping  company  and  in  time  -ere  engaged  to 
marry.  Our  -adding  was  on  Mamma's  20th  birthday,  eeleoted 
by  her,  Oot.  11.  1886.  at  the  home  Of  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Wright.  Oolorado  etroat,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


We  began  housekeeping  on  Houston  street,  in  a  rented 
house,  and  I  had  money  enough  to  buy  our  furniture.  Uy 
wages  were  110.00  per  week,  and  that  went  as  far  as 
$30.00  would  today.  In  a  few  months  we  bought  a  lot  in 
the  north  part  of  Manhattan  for  $50.00  and  employed 
Grandfather  Wright  to  build  uo  a  comfortable  little  four 


room  house  that  we  lived  in  until  we  decided  to  move  to 
Louisiana,  when  we  sold  the  housa  to  Prof.O.H.  Failyer 
of  the  oollege  for  $450,00.  We  had  saved  §600.00  beside 
that  and  felt  that  we  could  start  on  our  own  hook.  By 
the  way,  we  were  part  of  a  double  wedding  that  Oot.  11, 
for  Mamma’s  cousin,  Miss  Jessie  Welch  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Thomas  Sear lea  were  married  the  same  evening  and  hour 
we  were,  even  If  their  time  was  three  hours  behind  ours. 

Elmer  was  born  Sunday,  July  15,  1888,  at  Manhattan. 


Speaking  of  uniting  with  the  First  Baptist  ohuroh 
at  Manhattan  56  years  ago  last  November,  that  began  my 
ohuroh  life  ,  which  I  have  enjoyed  all  those  years.  Mamma 
was  a  member  there  before  I  joined,  as  were  all  Grandpa 
Wright's  family.  We  helped  organize  the  First  Baptist 
ohuroh  at  Jennings  and  for  three  years  I  was  Its  clerk 
and  sang  in  the  choir,  as  I  did  at  Manhattan,  and  in  the 
male  quartet,  in  whioh  Uncle  Will,  Ben  Bayles  and  Ernest 
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Coffman  were  the  other  singers.  We  united  with  the  First 
Baptist  church  at  Lake  Charles;  then  In  Siloara  Springs, 
where  Carroll  first  attended  Sunday  3chool,  and  where  I 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1903  and  always  sang  In  the  choir 
In  Rogers,  where  I  was  clerk  many  years;  In  Pasadena  with 
First  church  and  now  In  Monrovia,  seven  In  all.  During 
a  revival  in  Jennings,  we  entertained  the  evangelist  in 
our  hoae;  he  was  Dr.  Love,  afterwards  secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board. 

After  going  to  work  on  the  Mercury,  X  Joined  the 
Manhattan  Volunteer  Fire  Dept,  and  remained  a  member 
until  we  moved  to  Louisiana.  For  two  years  was  secretary, 
and  belonged  to  the  hook  and  ladder  company* 

In  February,  1890,  I  went  to  Southwest  Louisiana  on 
a  Mardi  Gras  excursion,  following  a  correspondence  of.- 
several  months,  and  contracted  to  move  to  Lake  Arthur, 
an  interior  town  11  miles  south  of  Jennings,  and  found  a 
newspaper. 

When  I  left  Manhattan  to  prospect  at  Lake  Arthur, 
the  temperature  was  4  below  zero.  Arriving  at  Lake  Arthur 
the  temperature  was  about  75  daily,  grass  was  green, 
roses  in  bloom,  and  at  Lake  Arthur  ripe  plums  were  picked. 
Attended  Mardi  Gras  at  Hew  Orleans,  Feb.  L'vV?  <nd  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  hugely.  Left  for  home  next  morning.  At 
Mobile,  Ala.,  there  was  a  cold  north  wind,  and  100  miles 
north  the  puddles  of  water  were  frozen.  We  struck  a  real 
blizzard  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  trip  to  Kansas  City  that 
night  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  a  cold  experience.  The 
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train  could  not  bo  kept  comfortable,  and  I  wore  overcoat 
and  gloves*  Arriving  at  Manhattan  about  Feb*  22,  another 
blizzard  greeted  me,  it  was  10  below  zero;  and  that 
naturally  made  us  glad  the  contract  had  been  made  to  move 
to  Lake  Arthur* 

The  contract  was  made  with  the  Lake  Arthur  Town  Lot 
and  Land  Co*  to  use  a  half  page  advt*  and  take  500  copies 
of  the  paper  for  one  year  at  £3. *50  per  year,  the  Herald 
to  be  mailed  to  a  list  furnished  by  the  company.  We 
boosted  the  town  ana  country  and  enjoyed  the  work  from 
the  start.  The  Herald,  started  by  me  May  22,  1890,  is 
yet  published*  Lake  Arthur  then  had  200  population;  now 
1,000*  When  I  visited  the  town  on  my  way  from  Florida 
to  California  in  the  spring  of  1928,  many  of  the  old 
friends  were  still  there  and  it  was  an  intereating  visit. 
Ray,  born  in  Jennings,  made  a  visit  to  Lake  Arthur  a  few 
years  ago  and  had  a  pleasant  time*  Lake  Arthur  had  no 
railroad  when  we  lived  there;  now  it  has  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  from  Lake  Charles,  33  miles  west. 

Upon  our  visiting  Father  and  t'other  before  starting 
for  Louisiana,  I  told  them  I  expected  to  write  to  them, 
every  week  and  visit  then  once  a  year*  Mother  said,  “Peter, 
your  intentions  are  good,  but  when  you  go  a  thousand  miles 
way  down  south,  your  time  will  bo  so  occupied  you  Will 
not  be  able  to  keep  that  promise."  I  an  thankful  to  say 
that  promise  was  always  kept.  Often  Mamma  went  also,  and 
soon  I  began  taking  one  or  ore  of  the  children.  Upon 
""writing  of  my  plans  to  come  home  on  a.  visit  at  such  a  time. 
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Mother  always  wanted  to  kna w  which  of  the  children  was 
cooing  and  always  was  pleased  to  have  then  oano*  Once 
j  took  Laura,  Herma  end  Hay*  Once,  possibly  that  tixio, 
Herma  was  going  to  remain  until  later  and  return  with 
Elnor,  but  suddenly  changed  her  nind  and  returned  with 

ne* 

Mama ,  and  I  left  Manhattan  at  1C:  15  P*m*  on 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1000,  for  Louisiana*  oh,  yes,  wo 
were  accompanied  by  your  uncle,  Herman  I*  S#  bright  »  *wno 
worked  with  me  on  the  Mercury  for  a  year  or  more.  When 
we  decided  to  move  to  Lake  Arthur,  Herman  v/ontod  to  go 
with  us*  Mama  and  I  were  not  much  in  favor  of  It,  but 
left  it  to  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Wright,  who  de¬ 
cided  in  the  affirmative*  Homan  was  bom  in  1673* 

We  boarded  the  Katy  train  in  Kansas  City  at  9:00 
that  night*  A  heavy  rain  began  felling  soon  aft  or  we 
left  Kansas  City*  At  Muskogee,  Okie*,  nest  morning  I 
went  into  the  Katy  dining  room  to  buy  a  pint  of  milk 
for  Bister  and  paid  E0£*  I  said  to  the  young  man  at  the 
counter:  "With  all  the  cattle  ono  sees  north  of  here, 
milk  is  rather  high*”  He  roplled,  "Mister,  there  are 
a  lot  of  cattle  in  the  Territory,  but  mighty  little 
milk*"  Muskogee  then  had  6,000  population,  now  80,000* 

At  Denison,  Terns,  £  p*m. ,  Red  River  was  very  high# 

A  long  stop  before  beginning  to  cross  gave  rise  to  a  lot 
of  rumors  of  danger,  for  the  river  was  far  out  of  banks 
and  driftwood  was  whirling  down  stream*  The  train  crossed 
at  snail’s  pace,  and  after  we  wore  over,  word  passed  that 
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the  bridge  waa  out  of  plumb  and  leaning  down  stream  two 
inohes.  Oura  waa  the  laat  train  to  oroaa  in  two  days, 
but  the  bridge  did  not  go  out.  At  Dallas,  just  before 
sunset.  Trinity  river  was  very  high  and  the  water  stood 
at  the  aeoond  story  windows  of  house a  at  that  low  point 
in  the  city.  Arriving  in  Houston  at  midnight,  late 
because  of  high  wate  r,  we  missed  our  train  and  took  rooms 
for  the  night  in  Grand  Central  hotel.  Houston  that  1st 
day  of  May,  1890,  had  15,000  people,  now  400,000  or  more. 
We  arrived  in  Jennings  about  noon,  177  mile  a  east  of 
Houston,  and  found  that  our  printing  office,  bought  in 
Kansas  City  t  wo  weeks  before,  was  in  the  depot.  Had  it 
loaded  into  Jay  HoughtalingU  freight  wagon  and  we  soon 
boarded  his  mail  and  passenger  hack  and  were  in  Lake 
Arthur  before  night*  Put  up  at  Lake  Arthur  hotel  for  a 
few  days  until  we  could  find  a  house  and  start  house¬ 
keeping. 

The  Herald  was  published  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Simpson  &  Shively  store  building  for  a  few  months,  when 
we  built  an  office  and  moved  the  plant. 

The  sad  part  of  our  undertaking  was  the  illness  of 
Herman  that  summer,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  his  death  on 
July  25,  1890,  when  he  was  but  17  years  of  age.  Herman 
was  an  ideal  young  man,  quiet  like  his  Father,  a  fine 
Christian  boy  and  without  a  fault.  Ha  was  ready  to  go, 
but  his  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  us.  X  wired  Grandfather 
Wright,  and  he  came  at  once.  The  entire  family  moved  to 
Lake  Arthur  in  October  that  year.  Grandfather  soon  built 
ua  a  home  on  Lake  Arthur  avenue. 


The  post  mastership  of  lake  Arthur  was  offered  me, 
tut  I  deolinad  and  asked  tha*  Grandfather  Wright  be 
named,  which  was  done  and  ha  and  Byrta  oonduoted  the 
offloe  suooesafully  for  some  time.  Before  this.  Aunt 
Byrta  set  type  for  me  on  the  Herald  for  some  months.  Talk¬ 
ing  of  public  offices,  this  may  be  as  good  a  spot  as  any 
to  admit  I  have  held  public  offloe  for  IS  years,  yet 
never  asked  for  a  nomination,  never  asked  a  single  person 
to  vote  for  me  and  never  was  defeated.  In  Riley  County, 
Kansas,  lnmthe  late  80's,  I  was  plaoed  in  nomination  for 
county  olerk  at  a  time  whloh  meant  the  eleotion  of  the 
man  who  should  r  an,  but  I  deolined,  for  our  plans  were 
partially  made  to  move  to  Louisiana,  and  I  did  not  want 
offloe  anyway.  The  chairman  of  the  convention  said* 

•Pete,  the  only  way  we  will  let  you  off  is  for  you  to 

help  us  find  a  good  man  who  will  run."  I  told  them  Geo. 

|  c.  Guy,  of  Riley  Center,  a  oollege  mate,  a  good  book- 
,  keeper  and  a  fine  penman,  neither  of  whioh  I  was,  would 
[  be  a  fine  candidate.  The  convention  asked  me  to  wire 
George  at  onoe  and  tell  him  ,he  oould  have  the  nomina¬ 
tion!  I  did,  George  soon  wired  his  O.K. ,  he  was  nomi- 
nated  and  elected. 

(  in  a  few  weoke  a  Jennings  barber  soliolted  me  to 

i  start  a  Jennings  Department  in  the  Herald.  Ths  people 

there  did  not  like  the  kind  of  paper  they  had,  said  the 

editor  waa  an  amateur,  with  no  .training  for  the  work,  and 
would  not  even  put  in  a  deoent  job  shop.  I  had  found 
this  to  be  true,  and  was  already  getting  a  nloe  lot  of 
job  printing  from  Jennings,  foe  I  had  a  good,  nsw  job 
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outfit,  and  I  30on  became  interested.  After  a  few  visits 
to  Jennings  the  department  was  started,  G.  B.  Evans,  the 
barber,  frankly  told  me  he  was  not  much  of  a  writer, 
which  I  soon  discovered,  but  I  told  him  he  should  get 
the  facts  and  that  I  would  enlarge  upon  them,  and  with 
my  experience  in  reporting  I  had  no  difficulty.  Soon  our 
department  filled  three  or  four  columns  of  Jennings  news 
weekly,  with  as  much  or  more  advertising,  and  we  soon 
did  practically  all  the  job  printing  of  the  town,  I 
regularly  visited  Jennings  each  Friday,  and  the  department 
paid  from  the  start.  Evans  received  a  commission  on  all 
the  business  from  Jennings  and  made  a  good  little  salary. 
He  yet  lives  there  and  is  district  agent  for  the  Texas 
Oil  Co. 

When  the  Lake  Arthur  Band  was  organized,  I  took  the 
bass  drum  and  played  as  long  as  we  remained  there.  Later, 
we  moved  to  Jennings  and  I  took  the  same  position  in  the 
band  there.  It  was  an  organization  of  18  young  business 
men  and  in  time  won  a  fine  reputation  as  a  dandy  band. 

For  years  it  played  annually  for  the  State  Fair  at  Alex¬ 
andria  and  usually  received  $1,000  for  six  days  services, 
the  band  paying  its  own  expenses.  I  was  band  secretary 
for  several  years,  and  always  handled  the  correspondence 
and  made  way  for  the  good  times  of  the  band  at  the  big 
fairs,  but  always  appeared  too  busy  to  go  and  share 
the  trip  with  themj  but  in  the  fall  of  1900,  a  few  months 
before  selling  the  Jennings  Times,  I  determined  to  break 
away  and  go  once,  which  was  done.  That  was  an  outing 
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never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  reception  of  the  Jennings 
band,  a  favorite  in  Alexandria,  remains  a  clear  memory, 
j-here  were  two  or  three  receptions,  one  at  the  fine 
home  of  Dr.  Rushing,  the  next  at  the  opera  house,  with 
the  band  furnishing  a  lot  of  music,  and  our  leader,  H. 

L.  Cary,  and  Ben  Taylor,  both  fine  cornetists,  giving  a 
number  of  solos.  Howard  excelled  in  triple-tongue  solos. 
The  trip  netted  the  18  members  a  good  sum  apiece.  Our 
band  would  never  countenance  drunkenness,  and  a  substitute, 
taken  because  a  regular  member  was  unable  to  go,  got 
drunk  the  second  day,  and  he  was  promptly  paid  off  and 
sent  home. 

Laura  was  bora  in  Lake  Arthur  on  Sunday,  Sept,  27, 
1891,  and  was  given  as  her  middle  name  the  name  of  my 
Mother,  Huldah,  The  Christmas  following  at  Lake  Arthur 
furnished  Elmer’s  first  platform  experience#  Aunt  Kyrta 
taught  the  primary  Sunday  school  class  and  Elmer  was  a 
memoer,  Kyrta  trained  him  to  speak  that  old  standby, 

"Hang  Up  the  Baby’s  Stocking.”  He  did  fine,  and  at  the 
words,  "the  biggest  and  best  that  you  can,"  he  held  up 
a  long  black  stocking  of  Grandma  Wright’s,  Elmer  "brought 
down  the  house,"  and  nobody  enjoyed  it  more  thoroughly 
than  Grandmother.  Aunt  Kyrta  will  recall  it,  no  doubt. 

In  Lake  Arthur  I  played  baseball  with  a  young  nan 
whose  parents  lived  first  house  east  of  ours  and  whom 
Elmer  and  Laura  celled  "Grandma  and  Grandpa  Johnson." 

That  young  man  later  married  your  Aunt  Kyrta  and  became 
^ cur  Uncle  Milton,  and  it  was  he  who  was  officiating 
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minister  at  the  marriage  cf  Rimer  and  tttaa  Hazelle  ^no. 

Uncle  Hilton  v?aa  one  of  Uod'o  noblemen,  fend  when  he  was 
called  to  hia  final  roward  early  in  July,  1935,  it  left  ua 
all  sad-hearted;  but  what  a  host  awaited  to  welcome,  him 
in  Heaven*  As  Mary  wroto  of  Father  when  he  wont  home,  so 
we  can  truly  say  of  Hilton,  "It  was  hia  day  cf  triumph." 

It  vj&3  not  long  before  the  people  of  Jennings  began 
urging  me  to  move  to  Jorming3.  Finally,  I  bought  tho 
Reporter  from  «ta.  Cary,  Nov.  19,  1092,  and  at  once  changed 
the  nano  to  tho  Tines,  issuing  the  first  number  Nov.  27. 

I  left  the  Herald  in  charge  of  Uncle  Alfred  Wright,  and  we 
moved  to  Jennings  early  in  1893*  Insido  of  a  year  the 
Herald  was  sold  to  W.  A.  Steidley  of  Moweaqua,  Ill.',  *ko 
moved  to  Hake  Arthur* 

The  Jennings  Times  flourished,  we  soon  bed  well  over 
1,000  circulation,  and  occupied  a  building  erected  by  John 
Laidl&w,  of  Alexandria,  S.  D.  Wo  moved  into  a  two-story 
house  cf  Hr.  Laidlaw’s  100  feet  north  of  the  Times  office 
on  Main  street,  and  there  Home  was  bom  on  Sunday,  Oct.  1, 
1893*  The  Herald  building  had  two  rooms  and  was  24x50  feet. 
In  a  few  months  we  bought  the  building  of  Mr.  Leidlaw. 

When  we  sold  the  Times,  Nov.  30,  1900,  the  building  was 
sold  to  Black  Bros,  h  Roberta,  implement  dealers,  who  moved 
tho  frame  building  to  the  rear  of  tho  lot  and  erected  a 
brick*  The  old  Times  office  still  does  duty  as  a  car 
repair  shop* 

Raymond  My r tan  was  born  in  the  J*  M.  Fein  house. 


Saturday,  Aug*  24,  1095* 
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Soon  after,  w ©  built  an  eight-room  two  story  home  on 
&est  Academy  street,  and  when  the  Times  was  sold  the  home 
was  disposed  of  for  $1*500  cash.  Just  what  it  cost#  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  built  four  homes  and  bought  four. 
Grandfather  Wright  built  our  homes  in  Manhattan,  in  Lake 
Arthur  and  on  the  farm  two  miles  north  of  Siloam  Springs, 
where  Carroll  was  born, 

Agnes  was  born  in  our  new  home  in  Jennings,  Friday, 

June  5,  1898*  Hazel  was  born  in  the  same  home,  Saturday, 

Dec*  9,  1899, 

Lumber  was  cheap  in  Louisiana  in  those  years.  Dimen¬ 
sion  sold  at  $6,00  to  $8,00  per  thousand,  good  dressed 
lumber  at  $14,00  to  $16,00  and  best  shingles  at  $2,25  per 
thousand.  Our  home  in  Jennings  was  built  complete,  ceiled, 
painted  and  papered,  for  $1,500,  It  would  cost  $6,000 
today. 

The  Jennings  amateur  baseball  club  had  a  record  in 
June,  1904,  of  22  straight  victories  in  matched  games. 

Towns  along  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Lake  Charles  on  the 
west  to  Jeanerette  on  the  east  were  the  victims  of  the 
Jennings  team,  A  match  game  was  signed  with  Lake  Charles 
in  June  of  that  year,  I  went  as  scorer.  Entering  the 
ball  park,  our  captain  saw  a  half  dozen  new  faces  in  Lake 
Charles  uniforms,  and  asked  ’'how  come?”  Inquiry  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  aliens  were  members  of  the  Houston  team 
of  the  Texas  League.  The  fact  was  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
jecting  professionals  into  an  amateur  game  was  scarcely 
ethical;  but  Manager  VS.  C.  Wall  of  Lake  Charles  was  obdurate, 
and  the  game  started  with  the  Texans,  Our  men  were  game 
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ond  went  ahead.  The  result  was  Lake  diaries  10,  Jennings 
6.  A  return  game  was  arranged  at  Jennings  for  two  weeks 
later.  A  few  days  before  the  gone,  J.  P.  Black,  Jr.,  waa 
sent  to  New  Orleans  by  a  group  of  Jennings  fans,  with  $100 
in  hla  wallet  and  instructions  to  engage  the  four  best 
amateurs  in  the  Crescent  City.  Joe  booked  Piper  Bros., 
battery;  Klock,  short  atop;  Thomas,  first  base,  TOien  the 
day  for  the  game  arrived.  Wall  and  his  team  arrived  at  noon. 
When  he  saw  the  layout,  he  lost  his  temper  and  refused  to 
go  to  the  ball  grounds,  but  his  team  had  gone  and  wore 
warning  up  under  direction  of  their  captain.  The  game  was 
a  rouoer,  Jennings  winning  by  6  to  0.  ^ut  that  killed 
amateur  baseball  in  Southwest  Louisiana. 

During  my  term  as  mayor  of  Jennings,  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox  broke  out  among  the  colored  people.  Six  hundred 
of  the  000  had  the  disease,  but  there  was  only  one  death,  Dod 
Moultrie.  One  white  man  had  the  disease.  The  city  em¬ 
ployed  Dr.  W.  B.  Bonsall,  an  immune,  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  he  had  his  hands  full.  It  cost  the  city  §1400  to 
handle  the  epidemic  and  feed  the  Negroes,  who  wore  all 
quarantined  and  fed  at  public  expense;  and  what  appetites 
thoy  had,  as  I  can  testify,  for  it  was  my  duty  to  issue  all 

orders  for  flood. 

There  was  no  weather  bureau  at  Jennings,  and  soon  alter 
starting  the  Tlmo3,  I  applied  for  a  station,  aa  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  farming  interests  to  have  the  forecasts. 

r 

The  appointment  soon  came  and  a  complete  set  of  official 
government  instruments  was  furnished.  Doily  records  wore 
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kept  in  triplicate,  the  work  was  kept  up  Tor  aevon  yearn, 
and  when  wo  left  Jennings*  I  roslgned  in  favor  of  my  fore¬ 
man,  Fred  Buoh,  who  ia  yet  the  observer  after  over  40  years. 

The  heaviest  rainfall  I  ever  recorded  in  24  hours  was  11.10 
inches.  The  coldest  was  3  1/3  above  zero,  in  1097,  some¬ 
thing  never  equaled  in  that  Oulf  coast  region;  it  was  a 
week  before  we  had  a  record  snow  of  18  inches  on  the  level, 
the  only  snow  of  consequence  ever  known  there.  Inconveniently, 
the  Kansas  Editorial  Association  visited  Jennings  two  days 
before  the  big  snow  and  were  in  **ew  Orleans  for  that  event, 
about  two  inches  there.  The  editors  made  a  Joke  of  the 
snow,  and  paraded  wearing  straw  hats  and  linen  dusters 
and  carrying  and  cooling  themselves  with  palm  leaf  fans. 

June  15,  1902,  Mamma,  Elmer,  Laura  and  Myrta  left  for 
a  visit  in  McPherson,  Manhattan  and  Clay  Center,  and  I 
accompanied  them  to  Houston  to  board  the  Santa  Fe«  That 
day  I  ran  down  to  Galveston,  had  my  first  dip  in  salt  water, 
back  to  Houston  by  noon,  saw  a  Texas  League  baseball  game 
between  Dallas  and  Houston,  back  to  Lake  Arthur  at  night. 

In  early  .‘-eptember,  I  went  to  Kansas  to  visit  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  folks  home.  Stopped  going  at  Emporia  and  visited 
for  a  fow  hours  with  Sadie,  a  student  in  the  State  Normal, 
from  which  she  graduated.  Sadflle  was  a  school  teacher  in 
Kansas  a  number  of  years  and  two  years : in-Oregon.  She  was 
much  sought  as  a  teacher,  and  usually  was  elected  in  two  or 
more  towns  eaoh  summer. 

Mamma  and  I  sow  the  real  3how  when  >ve  visited  the 
Chicago  World* s  Fair  in  May,  1893.  As  we  loft  Jennings 
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•t  a  a.  co.,  May  1  0,  sugar  oono  waa  hood  high  and  corn  was 
In  roasting  oars.  Corn  had  boon  planted  only  In  Southern 
Illinois,  and  there  wan  frost  every  night  wo  were  In  Chicago* 
How  the  wind  ohillod  and  bit  as  It  oome  off  tho  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  We  boarded  with  Unalo  Job  and  Aunt  Mary 
Oreen  In  North  Earvoy.  The  fair  was  great  and  we  saw  it 
many  tinea,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  cold  and  sew  a  six-inch 
snow  on  Hay  24,  two  dayo  before  starting  for  home  In  sunny 
Louisiana.  In  Chicago  X  bought  a  cylinder  prose  for  tho 
Jennings  Times. 

The  year  139b  was  a  memorable  one  fox'  us  In  some  ways. 

In  December  previous  I  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Jonninga, 
a  position  X  did  not  tieslro  at  all,  but  ^wet  or  dry”  was 
the  issue,  and  my  friends  said,  "Pete,  youfve  got  to  taka 
your  shore  of  the  mediolno,”  and  I  waa  nominated  in  spite 
of  my  vigorous  and  honest  objections,  of  course  on  the  dry 
ticket.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  E.  L.  Lee,  the  president 
of  the  Lake  Arthur  Town  Lot  end  Town  Co.,  the  concern  that 
induced  me  to  move  to  Louisiana,  should  be  my  opponent. 

I  told  tho  convention  that  named  mo  for  the  race  that  they 
would  have  to  take  off  their  coats  and  elect  me,  for  I 
would  not  ask  even  ny  father-in-law,  H.  B.  Wright,  to  vote 
fox'  so.  The  leaders  of  the  convention  said  they  would 
take  full  responsibility  for  ny  race,  all  they  wanted  to 
know  was  that  X  would  qualify  If  elected.  It  was  a  hot  and 
bitter  fight,  and  70  Negro  men  wore  voted  against  me  like 
cattle,  but  2  won  and  whs  sworn  In  tho  following  February. 

The  saloons  went  out  when  1  went  In.  I  was  renominated 
anil  re-elected  for  the  second  tern,  end  that  ended  it* 
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The  year  before  the  Jennings  Fair  and  Park  Asso., 

Ltd*#  was  organized  and  I  was  eleeted  the  first  secretary. 
When  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held,  the 
matter  of  "making  books"  came  up,  and  practically  all  of 
the  11  other  directors  spoke  in  favor  of  licensing 
gambling,  including  book-making  on  races.  X  was  the  last 
to  speak,  and  told  them  I  would  never  servo  as  secretary 
if  gambling  was  allowed,  and  stated  my  belief  that  the 
fair  could  be  conducted  on  the  high  plane  of  a  clean, 
fair  basis,  offering  the  boat  of  attractions,  good 
premiums  and  fair  purses  for  racing,  and  that  X  did  not 
believe  any  other  method  could  or  should  succeed*  We 
were  grading  a  standard  half  mile  track*  The  meeting 
stood  11  to  1  for  gambling,  and  finally  I  told  them  X  was 
resigning  as  secretary  and  they  should  elect  scans  orilT 
who  could  carry  out  their  Idea,  but  that  I  could  not 
serve,  and  further  told  then  my  newspaper  would  not 
recoEsnend  my  friends  and  neighbors  to  come  or  send  their 
children  to  bo  the  victims  of  gaznolers  and  thugs;  that  I 
honestly  believed- a  fair  conducted  on  the  high  plane 
proposed  by  me  would  win,  and  any  other  would  fail;  pointed 
out  the  faat  that  the  Alexandria  and  Shreveport  fairs, 
with  gambling,  did  not  command  the  confidence  and  whole¬ 
hearted  attendance  of  tho  people  of  their  respective 
communities;  that  their  purses  and  premiums  usually  were 
scaled  far  down  bel&w  par,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  at 
Jennings  to  show  the  public  that  we  had  a  far  better  plan* 
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Finally ,  o no  of  the  loadors  said,  "Poto,  wo  must  havo 
you  for  secretary,  and  I  propose  that  we  run  the  first 
year  aa  you  suggest,"  ao  it  was  settled  that  way,  and  we 
went  ahead »  Ko  one  ever  worked  harder  than  1  did,  and 
Aunt  Jlyrta,  C3  my  aaaistant  secretary,  worked  very  faith¬ 
fully#  Gov#  L?#  J,  Foster  made  the  opening  oddroaa;  Prof# 
l’n*  c.  Stubbs  of  tho  Audubon  Perk  Experiment  Station  in 
Pew  Orleans  brought  e  grand  farm  exhibit;  we  hod  J.  Z, 

Love  o Z  Indianapolis  to  give  a  balloon  ascension  daily, 
each  a  radically  difforont  feature;  wo  had  thousands  of 
exhibits;  two  good  trotting  or  pacing  races  daily,  best 
throe  out  of  five  heats;  two  running  races,  and  a  host 
of  other  features;  charged  only  25^  at  the  gate  and  a 
dime  in  the  grand  stand,  with  a  season  ticket  for  any 
size  family  tho  entire  fair  for  only  $2.00#  We  asked 
tho  Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  run  an  excursion  train 
each  of  three  days  from  Beaumont,  Texas,  on  the  west 
90  miles,  and  from  Morgan  City,  80  miles  east,  at  a  low 
rate,  end  3#  F,  B.  horse,  3#  p#  &  t*  A#,  wrote  me  that 
they  feared  it  would  not  pay,  much  as  they  were  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  our  enterprise,  end  that  the  only  way  ho  could 
possibly  do  as  we  desired  was  for  us  to  post  a  draft 
for  $150.00  to  indemnify  the  road  in  case  of  loss.  I 
wont  to  Ed#  Rowaonj  vice-president,  with  the  dilemma, 
for  our  elderly  president  was  too  rich  and  conservative 
to  risk  it#  Ed  Joined  with  me  and  we  wont  to  the  bank 
and  put  up  v?5#00  each  for  a  certified  chock  and  posted 
it  with  the  agent  of  the  railroad  at  Jennings,  and  soon 
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v/erc  notified  the  excursion  trains  would  bo  put  on*  Our 
bond  net  on  oh  train  each  da  y,  end  they  cone  in,  IS  to  14 
coaohoo,  loaded  to  the  stops,  and  the  conductors,  whoa 
I  knew  personally,  told  no  the  trains  t?ero  so  crowd o&  they 
oould  not  work  the  tickets  completely*  Of  course,  wo 
had  advertised  the  fair  in  every  v/ay  and  the  people  all 
knew  about  our  big  fair*  In  about  ten  days,  a  nice 
letter’  cane  from  lb?*  Morse,  and  he  said  he  was  pleased 
to  report  the  excursions  had  'paid  and  he  was  returning 
our  $150*00  guarantee,  and  that  another  year  all  wo 
needed  was  to  notify  him  when  the  trains  were  desired 
and  he  would  grant  then*  And  best  of  all,  we  paid  all 
premiums  and  purses  in  full*  and  had  a  nest  egg  in  bank 
for  next  year*  May  X  toll  you  my  salary  was  only  $150*00 
the  first  year,  but  it  was  raised  next  year*  X  served 
as  secretary  as  long  os  xm  remained  in  Jennings,  emd  the 
question  of  gambling  and  book-making  was  never  mentioned 
again*  In  this  connection,  X  wish  to  say  my  father  was 
os  dry  as  X  era,  and  at  75  1  have  ny  first  taste  of  boor 
to  take,  and  I  remember  hearing  father  say  when  racking  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Kansas  prohibition  law  in  the  early 
eighties,  "Much  as  X  am  opposed  to  intoxicating  liquors, 

X  had  rather  ooo  my  son  drink  than  hocono  a  gambler,  for 
gambling  is  a  disease  that  is  worse  than  drinking,"  With 
that  sort  of  admonition,  from  a  father  who  I  knew  noant 
just  that  ho  said,  is  It  my  wonder  X  on  pretty  well 
grounded  In  ny  beliefs? 
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In  1807,  yellow  fovor  broho  out  In  nidsumor  at 
LaFayotto,  40  nilca  oast  of  Jennings,  at  Lal:o  Charles, 

33  niloo  woot,  and  to  tho  east  at  Ifranklin,  Joanorotto, 

Mor can  City,  Thibodaux  and  half  danon  othor  x>ointo  botwoon 
thoro  and  iJow  Orloaao,  with  ocsoo  at  Baton  Rougo  and  other 
point o  north  of  How  Orleans.  It  v/aa  tho  "yellow  terror" 
of  those  years  v/hon  an  outbreak  ooourrod  and  curb  Inc  tho 
disease  was  a  torribl©  problcn*  "Shotgun  quarantine" 
was  the  only  I:nawn  protection  for  places  free  of  tho 
op! decade*  That  noant  o.mod  Guards  on  tho  borders  of  tho 
"free*  towns  and  no  person  without  health  certificate  was 
Remitted  to  outer,  said  oortifioato  showing  the  boaror 
had  not  boon  in  an  Infected  district  for  10  days*  Jomiinco 
declared  a  quarantine  and  put  Guards  at  ovary  approach 
to  the  town*  Ho  trains  were  Remitted  to  stop,  and  for 
32  days  this  order  prevailed*  With  no  nails  and  no  long 
distance  telephones ,  the  suspense  boosne  alruost  unbearable 
and  business  was  largely  curtailed*  Finally,  in  conversable 
with  A*  !i*  Arthur,  a  rice  brolror,  I  said  that  if  sufficient 
support  could  bo  obtained,  a  bulletin  telegraph  service 
could  no  doubt  bo  obtained  froa  the  Lake  Charles  Press 
and  a  snail  Daily  Tines  bo  issued*  I  said  it  would  be 
necessary  to  charge  25/  per  wool:  for  the  Doily*  Mr# 

Arthur  and  a  friend  eonvassod  tho  business  part  of  town 
and  in  sis  hours  they  rotumod  with  112  subscribers*  Tho 
Lake  Chari oo  Press  was  wired  sn&  300  v/ords  skeleton  daily 
bargained  for,  at  $3*00  daily,  wo  to  pay  tolls,  two- 
thirds  cent  per  word  *  At  4  p*n*  neat  day,  tho  first 


Jennings  Dolly  Tines  was  issued,  4  pages,  2  ton-inch  col- 
unno  to  the  page#  Fred  Buch,  one  or  ny  printers ,  woo 
assigned  to  deliver  the  paper  with  bioyclo,  but  that  first 
day  nearly  every  subscriber  was  present  in  person  in  our 
front  office  or  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  to  receive  his 
Dolly.  The  work  of  delivering  the  Dally  was  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  foot  that  so  many  subscribers  were  on 
hand  at  4  p*Q.  The  quarantine  lasted  sis  weeks ,  end  at 
its  end  the  Doily  conned,  having  performed  its  duty,  a 
mission  that  woo  fully  appreciated,  when  the  Bally  first 
appeared,  the  effect  was  marvelous,  and  the  suspense  of 
the  people  gave  way  to  a  satisfied  feeling,  for  each 
issue  contained  a  dosea  or  rifted  brief  dispatches,  fro a 
each  infected  point,  with  the  main  facts  as  to  now  coses, 
total  cases,  discharged  patients  and  other  related  news. 
Our  people  settled  down  to  "business  as  usual, sl  so  far 
as  was  possible,  and  suspense  gave  way  to  satisfaction, 

Tho  Daily  Times  was  a  success,  and  paid  in  public  service 
and  as  g  business  venture » 

It  was  April,  1098,  that  the  Spanish-American  war 
broke  out,  and  36  young  men  of  Jennings  and  vicinity 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  cany,  about  equally  divided 
between  sons  of  o^-Uhion  end  or-Gonf od crate  veterans, 

Thot  war  did  wonders  in  healing  the  ill-will  .growing  out 
of  the  Civil  v/ar, 

Tho  Bpcmish-Ameidcan  war  vmn  the  logical  opportunity 
for  a  full-fledged  Daily  Times,  with  600  word  skeloto n 
t olograph  service  from  the  Union  Associated  press  of  How 
York.  The  Daily  Tines  was  now  a  five-ooluzm  folio  and 


soon  attained  700  circulation  and  a  fair  advortioinc 
patronage#  L*  B#  Parker,  ono  of  our  voluntcoro,  xftio 
wore  soon  noslGnod  to  duty  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  v/roto 
ovory  week  to  the  Daily  Tinoo,  and  in  turn  v;o  always 
nailed  half  a  donen  copiea  of  tho  v/oolcly  Tinea  to  Bert 
for  distribution  among  tho  ooldior  boya  and  thus  kept 
then  poo  tod  on  houo  news#  Tho  Daily  Tinea  continued  to 
flourish,  end  finally  the  Tinoa  business  end  plant  v/ero 
oold  IJov#  30,  1900# 

Doo.  1  that  year,  I  went  to  Um  Orlocna  and  began 
study  in  the  pap  or  houo©  of  B#  C*  Palmer  &  Co# ,  who 
planned  to  at art  no  on  tho  road  as  a  salesman  Jan*l, 

1901#  when  their  annual  meeting  v/as  hold  late  in 
December,  it  vma  found  that  business  conditions  would 
not  justify  the  enl&rgoaent  the  company  contemplated,  so 
ny  employment  was  canceled,  and  1  was  paid  §70# 'DO  and 
espouses,  about  $50  #00* 

Then  I  went  to  Lake  Charles  and  ©ntoz*od  tho  employ 
of  tho  Proso  Co#,  publishers  of  tho  Daily  and  Weekly 
Press,  as  foreman  of  the  newspapers,  with  half  a  donen 
lady  compositors  in  ay  department  *  As  soon  as  school 
closed  in  Juno,  we  moved  to  Lake  Charles# 

That  spring  the  Press  Co#  purchased  a  Linotype $  and 
W*  A*  Gteidley,  president,  to  v^ioa  I  had  sold  tho  Lake 
Arthur  Herald  about  debt  years  previous,  said  ho  v/ontod 
no  to  loom  and  operate  the  Linotype,  os  the  newspaper 
foreaanship  \r  uld  not  bo  as  important  as  boforo  tho 
machine  was  installed#  Jasper  Bwi ng  of  the  Crov/loy  Signal 
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took  hold  of  the  machine  with  the  duty  of  training  me 
to  operate  it.  In  three  weeks  he  said  I  could  go  it 
alone.  I  did  so  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  we  de¬ 
cided  to  move  to  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. ,  where  the  fall 
before  we  had  purchased  a  97^  acre  farm  ,  from  J.  L. 
McKeehan.  It  was  two  miles  north  of  town,  near  Flint 
creek.  Leaving  Lake  Charles  the  morning  of  March  13th, 
we  arrived  in  Siloam  Springs  next  morning,  at  once  bought 
a  team  oat  Marion  Sparks’  horse  barn  and  moved  to  the  farm. 
The  winter  before,  we  had  purchased  1,000  young  apple 
tree  a  and  had  them  "heeled  in"  on  the  farm.  One  of  the 
first  things  attended  to  after  war  moved  to  the  farm,  was 
to  plant  these  trees,  which  later  grew  into  one  of  thej 
beat  orchards,  in  that  vicinity.  That  was  a  busy  year  on 
the  farm,  and  in  addition  to  raising  a  good  crop  of  fruit, 
vegetables  and  grain,  we  excavated  a  cellar  36x36  feet, 
quarried  rock  from  a  limestone  ledge  on  the  farm,  hauled 
lumber  and  other  materials  and  had  Grandpa  Wright  erect 
a  two-story,  eight-room  residence,  had  it  plastered, 
painted  and  we  moved  in  that  fall. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  s4,  1902,  Carroll  W.  Kokanour  was 
born  on  the  farm. 

Next  summer,  on  the  4th  of  July,  I  went  to  Lake 
Charles  and  took  charge  of  the  Lake  Charles  Press,  on 
which  I  once  worked,  while  Mr.  Steidley  made  .ithe  race 
for  state  treasurer.  I  was  taken  ill  of  flux  and  com¬ 
plications  and  lay  very  ill  for  two  weeks;  then  Mamma 
came  and  moved  me  home  to  Siloam  Springs,  as  the  family 
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had  moved  into  town,  and  we  deoided  t  o  sell  the  farm, 
which  was  soon  done.  It  now  belongs  to  a  wealthy 
Tulsa  oil  man. 

While  I  was  recuperating,  friends  who  had  been 
our  neighbors  in  Jennings,  came  and  said  if  I  was  going 
into  the  newspaper  business  again,  why  not  buy  the 
Siloam  Springs  Republican  and  locate  there. 

I  found  that  the  paper  could  be  purchased,  then 
w  ent  about  and  solicited  to  learn  what  could  be  done 
toward  a  daily.  Over  200  annual  subscriptions  were 
pledged,  and  the  Republican  was  bought.  It  ms  run 
two  weeks  as  a  weekly  only,  and  Oct.  10,  1903,  the 
Daily  Republican  was  founded,  with  500  word  Associated 
Press  service.  The  list  was  soon  over  700  and  the 
paper  flourished. 

Handling  a  daily  telegraph  service  gives  many 
thrilling  experiences.  In  Jennings  the  Span! ah— 
American  war  furnished  its  quota.  Dewey »s  victory  over 
the  Spanish  armada  in  Manila  Bay;  Gerverafs  Spanish 
fleet  destroyed  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Ouba;July  3,  18SS; 
President  McKinley  assassinated  Sept.  6,  1901;  Liar- 
oo$l  discovered  radio  and  sent  first  message  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1902;  the  Boxer  war  in  China;  first  airplane 
flight  by  Wright  Bros.,  Deo.  17,  1903  (distant  cousins 
of  Grandpa  Wright);  Russo-Japanese  war  began  Feb.  6, 

1904;  Baltimore  *  a  $400,000,000  fire  Feb.  7,  1904— 
we  had  a  two-oolumn  wire  report  of  each  event  the 
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day  at  SUo“  SPrlngs;  St.  Louis  Exposition 
opened  May  1,  1904  (Elmer  attended  ^  BmUa  ^ 

Pany);  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  April  18-19, 
1906,  500  deaths,  lose  $350,000,000;  Titanio  lost  In" 
oollislon  with  iosberg,  1617  persons  perish;  world  war 

at°*.  ^  30  °n-  0nlF  ^  f«,  but  these  show  the 
orperienoe  of  the  daily  newspaper  editor,  and  these 

big  pieces  of  news  with  thousands  of  others  ooourred 


in  my  18  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience. 

In  early  1905  the  Si loam  Springs  Printing  Co. 
was  organized,  with  Mamma  and  I  owning  #4,050  of  the 
16,000  paid  up  capital.  Nineteen  business  men  bought 
stock.  They  ware  told  it  was  expeoted  to  pay  8 %  divi¬ 
dend  annually.  The  promised  dividend  was  always  paid, 
and  when  we  sold  our  stock.  Oct.  83,  1907,  all  bills  ’ 
were  paid  and  the  oompany  had  #865  oash  in  bank.  One's 
work  does  not  always  suffer  by  comparison,  and  the 
methods  used  by  the  purchasers  of  our  stock  were  such 

that  in  14  months  the  paper  and  plant  ware  sold  for  the 
conoern’s  debts,  $3800. 


In  April,  1905,  the  Siloam  Springs  soboolboard 
appointed  me  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  May  election 
I  was  chosen  for  two  years  .  and  elected  president.  At 


that  time  siloam  Springs  had  no  high  school.  When 
Pupils  finished  eighth  grade,  they  had  to  enter  the 
Methodist  College,  of  academy  grade,  and  pay  tuition, 
or  go  to  school  elsewhere.  Ever  since  starting  the 
Daily,  I  had  advocated  establishing  a  high  school,  and 
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this  was  stTongly  opposed  by  the  college  people.  They 
vroro  assured  wo  had  no  quarrel  with  their  little  ool- 
lego  (and  Elmer  v?ua  an tudent  there),  but  I  ©aid  in  my 
Daily  and  openly  that  it  vma  a  reproach  upon  our  town 
to  say  in  effect  to  the  young  poop  la  that  they  had  to 
pay  tuition  to  gain  high  school  privileges,  In  ny 
first  year  on  the  school  board  it  was  ny  oonatunt 
insistence  that  we  add  a  high  school  oouree,  and  this 
resulted  in  the  first  year  being  founded,  and  in  ny 
second  year  the  other  three  years  of  high  school  were 
happily  added.  Long  ago  the  college  was  bought  by 
Slloaus  Springs  and  made  part  of  the  public  school  eye- 
tecs,  and  no  one  takas  core  pleasure  in  this  fact  than 
myself  • 

In  19 16  the  so bool  board  started  a  movement  to  sell 
§S5,Q0Q  in  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  high  school 
building,  Sohool  bonds  had  no  established  market 
standing  in  Arkansas,  so  the  board  appealed  to  D«  C# 
Shannon,  our  state  representative,  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  the  legislature  authorising  the  special  sohool  dis¬ 
trict  of  Si  loam  Springs  to  issue  anti  sell  the  proposed 
bonds.  The  task  of  selling  the  bonds  wus  discouraging, 
and  after  months  of  effort  our  special  ooosEittco  gave 
up  in  discouragement.  The  school  board  was  asked  to 
make  mo  a  commit tec  of  one  to  try  and  sell  the  bonds, 
and  the  effort  was  continued.  Opposition  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  man  ‘ho  attempted  to  get  the  board  to  pay 
him  a  commission  if  he  sold  the  bonds.  He  was  defied 
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and  told  by  me  that  no  one  should  ever  get  a  penny  of  com¬ 
mission  from  sale  of  the  proposed  bonds,  and  that  if  sold, 
every  penny  of  money  should  go  into  a  school  house.  Twice 
a  aeal  was  almost  closed  and  some  mysterious  "inf luence " 
thwarted  the  sale.  But  happily  a  deal  wab  finally  made 
by  me  with  the  cooperation  of  W.T.  LaFolle tte,  and  our 
bond  sale  was  closed.  The  party  who  tried  to  get  a  com¬ 
mission  swore  he  would  bankrupt  me  and  for  ifonthaodici^all 
in  his  power  to  do  so,  but  the  public  knew  the  facts  and 
stood  by  me.  In  a  few  months  my  term  of  office  was  near 
its  close,  but  my  friends  took  up  the  fight  and  although 
I  never  asked  a  single  person  to  vote  for  me,  my  election 
was  won  and  my  vote  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the  three  who 
ran. 

An  architect  was  employed,  plans  adopted  for  a  two- 
story,  16-room  repressed  brick  school  house,  with  base¬ 
ment,  and  in  addition  a  third  story  auditorium  to  seat 
600.  The  general  contract  went  to  Sutton  &  Killing s- 
worth,  with  Bob  Henry  electrical  contractor.  There  were 
eight  general  and  five  plumbing  bids.  The  foundation  was 
laid  and  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was  set 
for  July  10,  1997.  Hon.  Jno.  J.  Doyne,  state  superintend¬ 
ent,  laid  the  corner  stone.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
attempted  to  make  a  public  address.  Mr.  Doyne  insisted 
that  my  address  be  printed  in  The  Daily  that  evening, 
and  it  was  done,  although  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
That  was  a  great  occasion  for  S i loam  Springs,  and  every 
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place  of  business  wad  closed,  an  irrimenae  crowd,  attended 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing  were  spontaneous.  The. 
school  building  was  completed  that  fall  and  occupied  in 
the  winter.  The  school  was  equipped  with  septic  sewer** 
age,  and  all  that  was  paid  with  the  bond  issue,  which, 
by  the  way,  sold  at  96%,  purchaser  paying  the  expenses 
of  commission,  etc.  The  assistant  cashiers  of  two  of our 
banka  told  me  the  sale  was  at  a  remarkably  good  fig¬ 
ure,  practically  par.  The  bond  issue  was  not  sufficient 
to  purchase  seats  for  the  school  house  or  auditorium,  so 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Glub  and  asked  them 
to  take  up  the  work  of  raising  funda  to  pay  for  the 
seating.  The  desired  seats  were  arranged  for  by  the  school 
board,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $3.50  per  seat,  and  tke. 
citizens  subscribed  for  so  many  seats  apiece.  I  headed  the 
list  with  five  seats.  Failed  to  mention  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  and  the  hardest  work 
I  ever  performed  was  in  that  capacity.  Of  course  the  Daily 
had  to  be  run  each  day  .  All  this  brought  on  a  nervous 
attack.  Dr.  Clegg  said  if  I  did  not  sell  out  and  quit, 
the  strain  would  put  me  out  completely.  I  finally  sold 
my  stock  in  the  Si loam  Springs  Printing  Co.,  Oct.  22, 

1907,  and  on  November  1  took  business  and  editorial  charge 
of  the  Vic  Ale  s  ter,  Oklahoma,  Daily  News.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  work,  but  quite  strenuous,  and  getting  out  of  owner¬ 
ship  did  not  help  my  nervousness,  so  the  position  was 
resigned  in  April,  1908,  and  I  began  traveling.  I  was 
with  the  Fort  Smith  Paper  Co.,  where  Elmer  was  their 
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city  salesman.  The  traveling  job  agreed  vrith  ao  and  cood 
health  returned*  The  family  regained  in  biloan  Sarin go 
until  about  1909,  when  we  bought  the  Garvin,  Ohio,.,  Graphic, 
with  the  idea  that  Elmer  and  Laura  could  handle  the  wo rlz 
and  be  a  good  move*  We  traded  our  Glloen  Springs  hone  for 
a  place  in  Garvin,  and  the  novo  was  made*  My  traveling 
job  was  continuod. 

All  went  well  with  us  until  the  fall  of  1910,  Re¬ 
turning  fron  a  trip  late  in  Mover.iber,  I  found  Hanna  ill. 

Deo.  G,  the  most  crushing  experience  of  ny  life  cane  when 
Mama  passed  away.  We  were  all  crushed,  and  going  on 
seemed  too  heavy  a  burden  to  boar*  But  there  v/ore  our 

> 

children,  and  Divine  strength  was  sought  to  face  the  fut¬ 
ure  with  its  added  responsibility.  Moms  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Live  Oak  cemetery  at  Siloau  Springs.  I  ashed  for 
time  end  strength  to  care  fotr  the  children  and  see  them 
trained  for  self -I'd lent  lives,  and  then  my  erect  ambition 
would  be  accomplished.  Reverently  I  con  say  that  ay 
prayer  wes  answered  • 


"Hot  now,  but  in  the  cooing  years , 

It  nay  bo  in  a  better  land, 

We *11  know  the  meaning  of  our  tears. 

And  then,  oh,  then,  v;o*li  understand." 


The  only  thought  was  that  we  must  remain  together  in 
the  hone  and  live  as  our  dear  one  ounce  tod  wo  would  do. 

My  traveling  position  was  given  up,  and  piano  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  take  up  another  line  of  work.  Elmer,  noble  nan 
that  ho  Id,  gave  up  cherished  plans  end  said  he  would  stay 


with  uo. 


Laura  and  Herns  wore  about  grown  and  assumed 
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their  responsibility  in  the  home  and  gave  earnest  assis¬ 
tance  in  every  plan  for  the  future  and  oare  of  the  young¬ 
er  ohildren,  Agnes,  Hazel  and  Carroll. 

In  early  February,  1911,  the  Rogers  Daily  Post  was 
purohaaed,  our  Garvin  home  traded  for  a  good  home  in 
Rogers,  the  paper  was  taken  over  late  in  the  month  and 
the  family  moved  to  our  new  home  and  new  responsibilities. 

The  six  eldest  children  and  I  united  withtthe  First 
Baptist  church  at  Rogers,  and  later  onHhappily  Carroll 
was  converted  and  joined  and  "the  circle  was  unbroken? 

It  was  there  that  Agnes  serbed  as  financial  secretary 
some  years  later,  and  for  years  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
church  clerk. 

When  purchased,  the  Daily  Post  was  only  half  print¬ 
ed  at  home  and  was  simply  a  local  daily.  As  always,  I 
did  not  regard  a  daily  paper  without  a  telegraph  service 
as  much  of  a  daily,  and  a  franchise  was  at  once  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  the  service  started,  a  new  cylinder 
press  and  an  Inter type  machine  were  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled,  with  Elmer  operator  of  the  latter.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  interest  for  Elmer  and  Ray  in 
the  printing  business.  Soon  Ray  asked  that  he  be  taught 
to  operate  the  type-setting  machine.  Elmer  trained  him 
eaoh  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  Daily  Post  was  closed,  and 
Ray  soon  became  an  expert  operator,  as  Elmer  already  was. 

In  another  year,  I, suggested  to  Elmer  that  he  buy 
the  Si loam  Springs  Register,  a  local  daily.  This  was 
done,  and  plans  were  made  to  add  the  same  telegraph 


4  a 

a&rvioc  used  on  the  Daily,  Poat* 

Laura  and  Ralph  D*  Oof  If  swro  married  Aug*  15, 

1912,  and  began  housekeeping  at  LUllorton,  Okla* 

Hanna  than  bsoa&o  head  housekeeper,  and  Agnes  and 
Basel  ware  ever  her  faithful  co-helpers  in  the  home* 
Following  SlitiOr'a  success  with  a  telegraph  earv- 
loo  in  81 loam  Springs,  tho  Be#tonville  Sun* a  publisher 
applied  to  us  for  tha  aa&o  service,  and  it  was  furn¬ 
ished  them,  Agnes  phoning  tho  mm  daily;  it  was  taken 
down  with  typo writer  and  set  by  hand* 

j 

Ray  and  Bessie  Lttohael  wore  married  in  Rogers, 

Sopt*  4,  1913* 

Whon  World  War  Wo*  1  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  it 
increased  tho  influonoo  of  tho  Daily  Poat,  and  wo  added 
a  bulletin  service  in  addition  to  tho  regular  coverage, 
extending  tho  time  both  before  and  after  our  regular 
afternoon  service*  Some  months  m  paid  half  as  much  for 
bulla tins  and  flash  news  as  our  regular  service  coat*  A 
bulletin  board  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Dally  Poat 
and  major  news  was  bulletined  as  received.  Wd  wore 
often  called  up  by  the  Western  Union  lata  at  night  for 
a  bulletin;  and  on  the  day  of  tha  battle  of  Chateau 
Thiery,  when  the  U*  S.  army  under  General  Pershing  out 
the  Hindsnburg  line,  most  decisive  action  of  tho  war,  a 
flash  bulletin  was  delivered  to  me  in  ohuroh  about  11!  15 
a*  k*  Sensing  important  news,  our  pastor  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  read  the  dispatch*  This  was  done,  and  it 
was  received  in  silence,  but  satisfaction  was  reflected 
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on  every  faoe. 

Elmer  and  Hazelle  Eno,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.BB. 
Eno  of  SI loam  Springs  were  married  May  24,  1916.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  M.  F.  Johnson,  unole  of 
Elmer.  They  at  onoe  began  housekeeping  in  a  fine  new 
nloely  furnished  bane. 

Got.  4,  1918,  X  went  to  Chicago,  and  on  Oot.  8, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  Eukill  and  I  were  married,  at  the 
home  of  her  slater  Eliza,  with  whom  Margaret  and  her 
little  son  Frank,  ten  years  of  age,  had  been  visiting. 

Her  other  sister,  Esther,  oame  from  Rogers  to  attend 
our  wedding.  Margaret  was  born  in  Nottingham,  England, 
and  when  a  small  girl  came  with  her  parents  and  family 
to  Chicago,  where  she  graduated  from  high  school,  and 
in  1902  moved  to  Rogers  with  her  Father.  Her  Mother 
died  in  Chicago  when  Margaret  was  a  littl3  girl.  Our 
wedding  was  attended  by  many  of  Margaret’s  relatives 
and  friends.  Dr.  Judscn  Thomas  was  officiating  minister. 
We  returned  to  Rogers  in  a  few  days,  where  Agnes,  Hazel 
and  Carroll  awaited  us  at  home.  Herma  was  in  Slloam 
Springs  employed  by  the  Eno  Dry  Boods  Co. 

Owing  to  serious  trouble  with  my  eyes,  the  Daily 
Post  was  sold  in  March,  1919,  and  the  Henry  Evans  farm 
was  purchased  on  Pleasant  Ridge,  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Rogers.  Farm  life  agreed  with  me,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  six  years  and  more  we  spent  there.  We 
raised  fruit,  grain,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  sold  oream; 
highest  48c  and  lowest  22c  lb. 
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In  August |  1919,  Laura  and  the  three  children  cane 
home  on  a  visit  and  while  there  we  celebrated  the  sec¬ 
ond  birthday  of  Robert. 

In  November,  Margaret  and  I  visited  Mother  and  Ella, 
Anna  and  Bradley  and  children  at  Olay  Center  and  enjoyed 
thanksgiving  at  Mother's*  Living  south  as  we  had  so  long, 
the  Kansas  cold  was  Intense  to  us*  on  the  momlngthat 
Bradley  took  us  to  town  and  our  train  It  was  3  below  zero. 

In  December,  1919,  Margaret's  Father  went  to  Calif¬ 
ornia  to  asks  his  home,  first  in  Long  Beach,  then  to  Pasa¬ 
dena,  where  he  bought  a  home  and  lived  with  hie  daughters, 
Elisa  and  Esther*  there  he  found  a  pleasant  life  of  leis¬ 
ure,  with  tine  to  study,  write  and  attend  many  of  the  high 
class  lectures  and  forums  that  are  so  plentiful  in  Pasa¬ 
dena's  atmosphere  of  culture*  truly,  his  last  years  were 
among  his  happiest  and  he  was  spared  until  his  60th  year* 

In  1920,  1  was  called  home  because  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Mother*  Her  brother  Israel  and  stepbrother 
Isaac  were  there  too*  Uncle  Israel  was  a  banker  at 
Fairvlew,  Okla.,  and  Isaac  was  a  rural  mail  carrier  at 
Peabody,  ;Kan*  I  will  never  forget  tjje  remarkably  clear 
memory  of  Unde  Israel  at  32,  and  the  many  conversations 
about  the  old  Pennsylvania  home*  Uncle's  marvelous 
memory  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  as  X  have  gone  over 
the  past  for  a  long  time  in  mental  preparation  for  this 
work. 

In  March,  1922,  the  final  summons  came  and  Mother 
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was  called  to  be  at  rest,  March  28,  aged  81  years  .She 
was  laid  b$  the  side  of  Father  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 
Father  died  April  15,  1905,  aged  70  years  and  three  days. 
Hay  came  from  Lawrence,  Kan,,  and  was  with  us  at  Mother’s 
funeral* 

Agnes  had  completed  a  oourse  at  Springfield  Busi¬ 
ness  College  and  'now  had  a  good  position  in  a  bank  in 
Rogers,  Hazel  had  taken  up  teaching  as  her  profes¬ 
sion* 

May  23,  1921,  Carroll  graduated  from  Rogers  High 
School*  Then  followed  hi*  year  Fayetteville  Busi¬ 
ness  College  and  in  1922  he  went  to  northwest  Texas  as 
bookkeeper  and  accountant  for  an  oil  company* 

After  Hen&a  finished  at  Springfield  Business  College, 
she  went  to  Tulsa  as  stenographer  with  The  Pure  Oil  Co., 
where  she  remained  three  and  one-half  years. 

Feb.  22,  1923,  Herma  and  Roy  C.  Logan  were  married 
in  Tulsa,  Ok la*  To  them  was  born  John  K. ,  Oct* 17,  1933. 

In  February,  1923,  Margaret1©  brother  Fred  ca&e 
from  Hawardr?n,  Iowa,  to  visit  us  on  the  farm.  They  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  years,  and  it  was  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  Re  enjoyed  with  us  the  visit  on 
the  farm,  and  that  was  the  last  time  m  saw  him  until 
at  Erothor  Stephen’s  farm  in  the  summer  of  1938. 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  Herma  was  home  from  Tulsa,  Ray 
and  family  from  Lawrence,  Kan,,  Milton  and  Myrta  from 
Berryville  and  Fred’s  son  Robert  from  Iowa.  Margaret  had 
not  aeen  her  nephew  since  he  waa  a  little  boy  in  Chicago, 
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In  November,  1923,  Margaret  and  Frank  went  to  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.,  to  visit  Marg&r©t#a  Father  and  sisters.  At 
Latrrenoo,  Kan.,  Hay  boarded  the  same  train  to  go  to 
California  to  stay.  vial tod  Hazel  in  East  La  a 

Yogas,  H.  M.,  where  oho  was  teaching,  and  had  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  with  her.  It  was  way  below  zero  and  there 
was  pl3nty  of  snow.  Ray  wont  on  to  Los  Angeles,  and  tha 
day  after  ho  arrived  began  working  for  the  Timse-Uirror 
Co.,  owners  of  the  Los  Angelos  Times.  His  family  soon 
arrived  and  they  bought  a  homo.  Ray  is  still  employed 
by  tha  sains  company,  after  more  than  17  years,  as  an 
export  Linotype  operator. 

Margaret  and  Frank  visited  Ha  sal  a  few  days,  then 
wont  to  Pasadena,  whore  they  found  summer  weather  in 
winter  and  were  do  lighted  with  California.  After  a 
good  visit  with  their  people  in  Pasadena,  they  went  to 
San  Francisco  and  visited  Steve  and  throe  children}  vis¬ 
ited  relatives  in  Denver  and  Cornish,  Colo.}  then  to 
Olay  Center  and  visited  my  sisters  Ella  and  Anna  and 
family,  and  thenos  home,  Margaret*®  health  greatly 
improved. 

The  middle  of  tha  summer  of  1924,  Elmer  sold  tha 
Daily  Regiaterand  fitted  up  their  Ford  with  kitchen¬ 
ette,  ioe  box  and  sleeping  f&o ill ties,  and  soon  they 
left  for  an  extensive  trip  east.  They  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  July  30  and  ware  there  over  Sunday.  Then  to  De¬ 
troit  and  Pontiac,  where  they  visited  Hassells^  brother 
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Glenn;  Oaaa  City,  Mich.  ,Hazella  *s  birthplace;  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  saw  the  famous  cathedrals  and  heard  the  largest 
organ  In  the  world;  to  Ottawa  and  visited  the  parlia¬ 
ment  buildings,  Kenneth,  Hazelle»s  oouein,  with  them; 
camped  on  Lake  Champlain,  them  began  to  climb  the 
Green  mountains  in  Vermont;  to  Portland,  Me.;  then  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  E.,  staying  in  the  house  Daniel  ^abater 
built,  and  "sleeping  in  Daniel*s  old  parlor."  Want  to 
work  there  on  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
the  Gazette*  a  weekly,  aatablished  in  1756.  The  daily 
is  the  Herald,  a  snappy  paper,  A  unique  oity  of  12,000, 
Portsmouth  is  historically  famous  as  the  place  where  the 
psaofr  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan, 

Enjoyed  a  day  in  Boston;  visited  Harvard  University 
in  Cambridge;  in  Plymouth,  Maas,,  worshipped  on  Sunday 
with  the  original  Pilgrim  organization,  in  a  beautiful 
church.  Saw  Plymouth  Rook  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed;  saw  many  relics  in  Pilgrim  hall;  also  saw  the 
monument  of  Miles  Standi  ah.  (I  wish  to  say  parenthet¬ 
ically  that  Grandmother  aright  is  a  descendant  of  Miles 
Standisb, ) 

Oct.  7th  arrived  in  New  York  City;  took  an  extended 
bus  tour;  saw  grand  opera  in  "Butterfly;"  drove  down 
Broadway  where  one  traffic  officer  stopped  and  started 
a  line  of  care  16  miles  long.  Then  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  arriving  Oct.  14.  Elmer  worked  two  weeks  in 
Government  printing  office  as  Linotype  operator.  Then 
left  for  the  South;  in  Richmond,  Va. ,  for  a  time;  Fay- 
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ettovillo,  H.O.,  Nov.  5}  then  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  almost  arrived  in  the  prom¬ 
ised  lend;  bad  lunch  in  St*  Augustins,  Fla», oldest  oity 
in  the  United  gtates*  Arrived  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla*, 
the  middle  of  November ;  settled  down  and  soon  went  to 
work. 

In  the  auiE&er  of  1925,  Agnes  and  Basal  were  home 
for  their  usual  vacation  from  te&ohir^#  Carroll  earns 
homo  from  Texas J  Hsrma,  Hoy  and  John  K*  f-getn  j. Tulsa; 
Ralph,  Laura  and  four  children  from  Oklahoma;  Myrta  and 
Milton  from  Berryville,  and  m  had  a  reunion  of  the 
entire  family,  except  Ray’s,  who  were  in  California*  A 
tent  was  erected  in  the  grove  near  the  house,  with  bods, 
and  there  were  three  cots  in  the  garage*  A  atrar^er 
drove  in  one  day  and  inquired  if  that  was  a  tourist 
camp*  If  so,  all  space  was  taken* 

Hov*  21,  1925,  Carroll  and  Beach  Leons  Hart  were 
married  in  flOgera  by  our  Baptist  pastor,  Rsv«A«A*  Du¬ 
laney,  and  they  soon  left  for  their  new  homo  in  Texas. 

In  the  fall  of  1925,  Elmer  proposed  that  we  come 
to  Fort  Lauderdale,  as  ha  had  a  popoaition  to  start  a 
tourist  paper,  the  Greetings,  and  wanted  mo  to  taka 
charge  of  it*  He  had  associated  For re  at  En©  with  him 
and  they  had  a  good  printing  plant*  The  offer  of  §75 
a  week  for  my  services  was  &  stror^r  incentive,  and  wo 
finally  rented  the  farm  and  made  plans  to  go.  A  year 
before,  Agnes  and  Basel  had  bought  a  new  Ford  touring 
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oar  and  tut  It  a  garage  on  the  farm,  and  wo  had.  the  use 
of  tho  oar  in  going  to  church,  etc.  When  we  decided  to 
go  to  Florida,  we  bought  tha  oar#  Frank  and  I  loft  Doc. 
15  on  tho  a, 000  mile  trip,  with  tent,  oil  stove  and  plana 
to  camp  on  tho  way.  Frank  took  hi  a  dog  Ted  in  tho  oar 
with  ua.  Wo  oacpod  in  tho  tent  tho  fir at  night,  five 
miles  below  Van  Boron.  It  was  a  froaty  night  and  rather 
cold,  so  next  night  wo  had  a  room  In  a  good  hotel  in 
Worth  Littla  Rook,  where  Robert  Goff  now  ha  a  a  modern 
market.  Next  night  wo  were  in  Memphis,  Term.  Tho  next 
day  wo  had  tho  novelty  of  driving  in  three  states  the 
same  day,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  That  night 
was  warmer  and  wo  slept  In  our  tent,  bo side  the  highway 
in  an  Alabama  pine  woods.  All  our  meals  wore  oaten  in 
cafes  and  tho  trip  was  enjoyable,  save  for  the  Alabama 
and  Georgia  mud.  Tho  latter  fully  sustained  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  yellow  stickiness.  Frank  and  I  never  will  for¬ 
get  one  experience •  Far  down  in  Georgia  we  were  caution¬ 
ed  late  one  afternoon  at  a  service  station  not  to  attempt 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  town  a  few  miles  south  before 
morning.  Tha  road  was  under  reconstruction,  there  were 
three  miles  of  deep  clay  mud.  Wo  would  make  it  alright 
with  our  light  oar  if  we  went  in  low  and  did  not  hurry, 
tha  man  said.  We  mr@  in  a  hotel  that  night  as  on  the 
previous  one.  Ice  fro so  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  both 
nights.  Frank  always  drove  forenoons,  my  turn  after¬ 
noons.  That  three-mile  drive  was  three  miles  of  anx- 


ioua  solas,  ao  oar  axles  eoropod  the  hen,  nud  cOl  the 

WCy*  U0  am  *W  0  dos®5  h«»vy  «a»  that  had  been  abnn- 
doaod  for  the  ttao  betas,  and  pulled  to  one  aide  ta  the 

nud,  tao  throe  nilcs  were  pulled  through,  and  stank 
cove  a  oigh  of  relief  when  solid  pavooent  woo  reached, 
shat  night  we  were  ta  a  otmli  town  70  niloe  north  of 
.allcfcaoseo,  ila,,  and  felt  that  our  taels  too  nearly  fin¬ 
ished,  our  loot  night  was  enjoyed  in  our  tent  a  aiio 
below  take  City,  Flo,,  aaidot  a  profualon  of  lovely 
flowers,  green  grass  and  mm  air.  w  prepared  our  own 
supper,  Bext  naming  was  Chriotmo  and  no  drove  ten 
ailog  before  an.,  oafo  v;aa  open  for  breakfast,  we  ato  a 
fine  turkey  dinner  in  Orlando,  Fla,,  goat  of  the  state 
University,  That  night  wo  drove  until  4  a,a„  when  wo 
parked  near  the  highway  arid  slept  ta  the  oar  until  0, 
be  were  on  Blxie  highway  aoet  of  the  day  before  and  the 
Chriotaae  traffio  v,-no  heavy,  wove  ta  Pcia  Boaoh,  4o 
wiles  froea  2taor*s,  by  9:30  and  landed  in  fort  tauder- 

dni0  U*  2t  dia  not  recuire  auch  tine  to  find  the 
hone  of  iiliior 'a,  just  before  noon.  »e  2,000-nilo  trie 
without  niehap  and  there  wore  too  relieved  travelers. 
Ho  soon  boooae  buoy,  and  the  Greetings  was  started. 
Etaor  and  Forrest  soon  found  nntc  for  Frenis  in  the  print- 

^  °m°®»  or,a  ii0  10Qrooa  to  operate  tho  outoaatio 

■}l  OQO  VSvOT?  OCllOOl  filld.  * 

itarsaret  ceao  by  train  ta  a  tm  days,  and  soon 
after  How  Years  we  began  keeping  house  ta  a  throo-rooa 
aportaeat  at  #90.00  o  aonth.  Shea  wo  understood  what 
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Elmer  meant  by  saying  we  oould  not  livo  on  less  than 
^75,00  per  week#  Those  v/ere  boom  days  and  prices* 

In  a  few  months,  I  saw  there  was  room  for  a  Shopper 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  free  newspaper,  but  with  a  snappy 
looal  news  service,  so  people  would  have  added  incentive 
to  read  it,  and  be  a  strong  appeal  to  advertisers.  We 
began  with  2,000  and  four  pages  every  Friday,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  paper  had  grown  to  eight  pages  end  3,000, 
4,000,  5,000,  The  guarantee  was  1Q0>  coverage  of  all 
homes  in  Broward  County,  under  adult  supervision,  with 
an  invitation  to  check  our  promise  in  any  way  desired. 
Often  we  were  told  this  \?as  done,  and  always  t'a  find 
we  kept  our  pledge.  The  circulation  was  handled  by  For- 
fest,  Frank  and  I,  with  seven  or  eight  boys,  all  always 
under  our  eyes.  In  a  few  months,  a  Tuesday  paper  was 
demanded  and  started;  and  Mr,  Grove  was  employed  to 
assist  on  advertising  and  circulation. 

In  midsummer,  1926,  Margaret,  Frank  and  I  visited 
Clewiston,  on  Lake  Okechobee,  80  miles  from  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Clewiston  Inn,  where  we  stayed,  in  a  hotel  of 
125  rooms,  built  entirely,  except  for  the  framing,  of 
celotex,  insulated  lumber,  as  it  is  called,  made  of 
bagasse,  stalks  of  sugar  cane  after  the  juice  is  all 
extracted,  B,  G,  Dalberg  of  Chicago  is  the  inventor  of 
celotex.  After  the  supply  of  bagasse  proved  inadequate 
for  the  demand,  Mr*  Dalberg  spent  tv/o  years  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Everglades,  studying  the  possibilities  of  growing 
sugar  cane  in  the  rich  muck  lands,  under  conditions  far 
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aoro  favorable  than  prevail  in  touisiana.  Ho  too  duo- 
oooorul  and  began  pleating  sugar  oano  a  year  or  aoro 
before  v;o  «t  to  Florida.  At  the  tiao  of  our  visit  to 
Clowloton,  a  largo  acreage  was  growine  in  oono  and  it 
liao  steadily  expendod  oineo.  ffiio  ferae  are  protootod 
froa  overflow  by  loveoo,  and  the  ccnclo  afford 

or  irrigation  cud,  noviga ti on , 

!  '  ’  '  •  -  . 

oOpt*  1G#  c  terrible  hurricane  swept  South 

Florida  and  the  Fort  Lauderdale  and  lllaai  areas*  she 
B^avmxxL  County  Printing  Co*,  the  plant  of  Elner  and 
Forrest,  was  seriously  damaged,  but  the  wreck  wee 
cleared  up,  along  with  hundreds  of  others ,  the  publl- 
cations  were  restored,  and  It  was  business  as  usual, 
Margaret  and  I  decided  that  if  wo  could  sell  the 
tam  nmr  Rogers,  we  would  go  to  California  to  m ake 
our  hone,  end  while  she  and  3-rank  would  go  on  ahead,  I 
would  follow  after  helping  Liner  get  back  on  his  foot 
again*  Margaret  end  Fra nk  went  to  Rogers,  the  fam 
was  disposed  of  after  a  few  months;  they  visited  Laura 
and  Falph  end  children  at  Idabel*  Basel  in  Seminary  at 
Fort  worth;  Carroll  *o  at  Brcckenridgo,  Terns,  whore  Mrs* 
Ilfirt  was  caring  for  Beach  and  little  Jo  Le to,  one  south 
old.  From  there  they  o&ue  to  Pasadena,  where  Margaret »o 
!•  at xi or  and  Elisa  and  Esther  lived*  j  rcciainod  to  help 
Elnor  pull  out  of  the  wreck  and  got  on  his  foot  again, 
and  it  was  good  for  uq  financially,  too. 

whenever  Margaret  and  I  speak  of  Margaret  Lou,  mo 
still  think  of  her  and  the  part  cho  played  in  cleaning 


up  after  tlio  tragic  hurrlcano.  To  protoot  their  piano 
froa  tho  rising  v/ator  In  thoir  homo  In  tho  oarly  hours 
of  that  momentous  sept.  10tht  Elmer  and  llasollo  raiood 
tho  inotrument  upon  blooka,  so  that  it  was  kept  oafoly 
above  the  lovol  of  tho  eight  Inches  of  salt  water  that 
stood  in  their  hone  when  tho  atom  v/ao  at  its  height# 

piano  was  covered  with  a  ahoct,  and  remained  oo  for 
dayot  and  Margaret  Lou’s  piano  practice  was  badly  inter¬ 
fered  'with*  Ac  the  root  of  us  wero  busy  no:rt  day  clean- 
inc  and  mopping  tho  house,  2& rgaret  Lou  and  Billy  Ena 
uere  safely  perched  on  a  bod*  Margaret  Lou  would  now 
and  viion  slip  off  tho  bod,  raise  tho  sheet  and  play  a 
few  bars  of  her  favorite  "Silent  Bight."  She  and  Billy 
really  got  sono  kick  out  of  the  aftermath  of  that 
atom*  uo  always  enjoyed  hor  athletic  stunts,  and  no 
doubt  her  activity  in  her  younger  days  did  a  lot  in  giv¬ 
ing  her  tho  graco  and  poise  of  maturity. 

In  the  fall  of  1027 1  President  Goolidge  and  Mrs* 
Coolldge  visited  Fort  Lauderdale  on  a  tour  of  tho  state, 
end  tu©  President  was  hoard  in  a  brief  roar  platform 
address « 

In  August,  10C7,  Agnes  00:10  to  fort  Lauderdale  to 
too  on  com. :orc  o  in  the  High  Geliooi.  and  remained  tv/o 

yea.ro,  v/o  rented  an  opartaent  and  kept  house  until 
spring, 

B/  tho  spring  01  IQhO,  wo  decided  upon  my  leaving 
for  California.  Tlio  newspapers  were  sold  by  Elmer  and 
Forrest,  who  continued  job  printing. 


After  her  second 
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year  there,  Agnes  loft  l^ort  Lauderdale  and  cone  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  entering  U#  c*  L*  A#  for  her  lest  two  yoors  la 

[ 

j  tlaivorolty,  taking  hex*  aegroQ,  and  later  her  mcstorfo 
degree#  Before  I  loft,  it  was  my  plea  our  a  to  go  out  in 
the  Gulf  Btreon  for  a  little  oueporionoo  at  deep  eoa 
fishing  with  Finer* 

It  was  ay  privilege  about  a  month  before  leaving 
for  California  to  attend  the  official  beginning;  of  Port 
Lvargledos,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
March  0,  19£6*  Fort  Lauderdale  end  Hollywood,  eight 
cilles  south,  voted  §3,000,000  bonds  to  dredge  a  deop 
water  harbor  at  that  point  on  the  bay  and  erect  docks 
and  other  port  facilities#  Ten  thousand  people  attend¬ 
ed  the  exercises,  including  State  and  national  celeb¬ 
rities,  Shore  were  3,000  automobiles  parked  in  the  - 
vicinity*  After  the  speaking  was  over,  and  at  a  given 
signal,  a  giant  charge  of  dynamite  was  detonated  at  the 
spot  excavation  was  to  begin*  A  pillar  of  water  several 
yards  brood  suddenly  shot  im  foot  into  the  air  in  a 
magnificent  geyser,  aid  then  spread  out  into  acres  of 
spray,  greeted  with  mighty  cheers  from  10,000  throats* 
Excavating  the  harbor  began  at  once  and  was  pushed 
steadily  to  completion  in  record  tine*  Before  many 
years,  Port  Everglades  had  33  foot  of  water,  since  In¬ 
creased  to  30,  has  immense  docking  facilities  and  build- 
ings,  end  tn©  distinction  of  possessing  the  deeooot 
water  of  any  harbor  south  of  Hampton  Hoads,  Va.  Tno 
largest  ocean  liners  end  warships  can  dock  there*  After 


this  wno  accomplished  by  loccl  capital,  covormont  aid 
vao  ooourod  to  still  further  deepen  and  improve  the  har¬ 
bor,  whioh  now  handles  an  imonoo  annual  tonnage  of 
oaaaoroe*  A  large  umber  of  industries,  mny  of  national 
and  international  ocope,  havo  located  plant a  at  Port  Ever- 
Glndoa,  and  it  hao  already  tolcen  high  rani:  go  a  deop  water 
port*  It  was  boro  that  ^resident  Hoosovolt  and  party 
boarded  tho  yacht  Potonao  on  March  22,  1941,  on  a  10- 
day  cruise  in  Carribbean  waters* 

Leaving  Fort  Laudordalo  April  10,  1920,  I  boson  a 
0, 000-ail e  trip  alone*  I  v/ill  never  forget  Bluer1  a  last 
admonition,  **Da d,  when  on  tho  road,  your  boot  friend  is 
money  in  your  pocket *n  plan  vms  to  visit  Hazel  in 

Plnoville,  La #5  Laura,  Ralph  and  children  at  Mabel, 

Qi£la*,  and  visit  ot  Honors  and  siloan  Spri ngs,  Milton 
and  Hyrta  at  Borryvlllo,  Ark#,  and  Eoma  and  John  K* 
and  Mr*  Logan’s  in  Tulsa ;  Home  and  John  JC*  to  eccon- 
pany  no  and  visit  Ella,  Anna  and  Bradley  end  children 
et  Clay  Cent  or,  £an*f  and  iron  there  visit  Carroll, 

Beach  end  Jo  Lota  at  Brochenridge,  Texas, 

W  second  night  out  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  hotel 
room  was  occupied  at  River  junction  in  North  Florida. 

A  few  years  later  a  flood  swept  down  those  valleys  from 
Georgia  and  tho  water  was  45  feet  deep  where  tho  hotel 
stood* 

Near  Tallahassee,  capital  of  Florida,  the  highest 
point  in  tho  state  was  passed  -  233  feet  above  sea  level. 

A  new  soot  ion  in  that  part  of  tho  state  wo  s  entirely 


devoted  to  growing  blueberries,  For  niles  there  wore 
10  to  40-ncro  ferns,  each  v/ith  g  now  home  and  all 
Growing  that  fruit* 

In  a  wooded  region  £Q  alloo  west  of  Pensacola,  on© 
forenoon  three  tough-looking  chaps  stopped  out  of  the 
thicket 'and  signaled  me  to  stop*  Stepping  on  the  gas 
aM  honking  tho  horn,  I  speeded  ay  cor  to  35  niles  an 
hour  as  tho  gang  were  approached ,  and  seeing  I  had  no 
thought  of  stopping,  the  trio  sprang  from  the  center  of 
the  highway  just  In  time  to  escape  a  crash,  and  all  lot 
out  an  ugly  you  as  my  ear  shot  past*  mint  their  in¬ 
tentions  were,  I  an  unable  to  say,  and  did  not  take  tine 
to  stop  and  ask*  was  in  a  lloblle  hotel  that  night,  and 
next  day  saw  tho  reputed  longest  bridge  la  the  world,  11 
niles,  all  concrete,  spanning  lake  Pontchartraln,  into 
which  the  How  Orleans  drainage  is  pumped*  Entering  How 
Orleans  the  first  tin©  since  1001,  1  drove  up  Canal 
street,  min  business  artery,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at 
Westwego  Ferry  and  started  west*  Woo  in  leanings  next 
day  at  sunset,  in  Welch  that  night,  and.  nest  morning 
urovo  out  to  Uncle  Wlll*o  fan,  three  niles  north,  and 
was  with  him.  Aunt  Sarah,  JSmest  and  family  a  couple  of 
days*  Tho  rent  few  days  wore  enjoyed  among  the  associ¬ 
ates  and  scenes  of  our  12  years  in  that  section,  with 
all  the  activities  of  those  early  days,  the  birthplace 
of  five  of  ay  children,  and  so  many  precious  memories* 

Was  in  Lake  Arthur,  Jennings  and  lako  Charles  also-  then 
turned  north  and  soon  vmo  at  Pincville,  where  Hanoi  was 
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a  student  in  Baptist  Stats  College,  On  Monday  returned 
to  Jennli^a  and  Lake  Charles  on  tsa'~ttera  of  business,  and 
on  Friday  rejoined  Hazel  at  Pinevillo.  We  two  left  at 
noon  Saturday,  passed  tho  night  in  Shreveport  and  next 
day  Hazel  drove  the  oar  300  miles  to  Idabel,  where  we 
had  a  visit  of  several  days  with  Laura,  Ralph  and  the 
children*  Early  in  the  week.  Hazel  returned  to  Pina- 
villa  by  train*  and  my  trip  to  Northwest  Arkansas,  the 
visit  of  Hcr&a  and  John  K,  and  I  to  Olay  Center,  was 

made  as  mentioned  before. 

Before  leaving  for  Carroll*®  and  California,  my 
last  privileges  were  to  eat  luncheon  with  Myrta  and 
Milton  in  Twin  Springs  park.  Si loam  Springs,  and  then 
with  them  the  ® acred  privilege  of  decorating  the  graves 
of  our  loved  ones  in  Live  Oak  cemetery,  including  those 
of  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Wright,  Mamma  and  Mr,£no. 

The  second  night  X  was  with  Laura,  Ralph  and  o hil¬ 
ar  on,  and  bright  and  early  the  morning  of  June  1st  the 
trip  to  Carroll,s  was  begun.  It  was  a  lovely  visit  I 
had  in  Carroll* e  home  for  sight  days  and  beos^c  ac¬ 
quainted  with  little  Jo  Lata,  not  quits  two  ysars  old, 
bashful  and  lovely,  with  that  head  of  magnificent  curls 

that  graced  her  early  years. 

When  t  left  Carroll* a  on  Monday  morning,  it  was 
expected  that  the  thousand  miles  of  desert  would  be  made 
In  about  a  week,  as  a  stop  was  to  be  made  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  where  Mrs,  Sno,  Hazelle’a  Mother,  resided, 
and  Hazel  Is  and  Margaret  Lou  were  to  visit,  and  they 


later  nade  a  visit  to  long  Beach  and  vdth  Hr#  Evans* 
fcxrdly  and  uo  in  Pasadena «  Uy  desert  trip  v/ao  without 
mishap;  reached  Phoenix  Saturday  noon,  to  find  that 
Han  olio  and  Margaret  Lou  had  arrived  the  night  before# 
Sunday  was  hotter  than  the  desert,  but  Mrs#  Ena  assured 
no  it  was  that  hot  only  four  months  In  the  year#  Left 
Phoenix  Monday  and  Grossed  Colorado  river  at  lorn,  at 
5  p#n#  and  net  Margaret  in  San  Bernardino,  Calif#,  at 
noon  Tuesday,  Juno  £0#  Hover  will  the  drive  from  that 
point  the  SI  nil os  to  Pasadena  be  forgotten,  back  in 
company  with  Margaret;  the  beautiful  f lowers,  fruit 
and  seal^tropiosl  Southern  California#  Ihe  6,000-mlle 
trip  was  ended;  had  only  six  flats,  four  caused  by 
nails;  paid  toll  on  nine  bridges;  realised  as  never 
before  the  Gnomons  extent  of  the  United  States,  after 
driving  in  14  states,  and  was  thankful  not  to  have  had 
a  single  mishap,  and  doubly  thankful  to  bo  horn  again# 
Margaret  and  Fra nk  had  rented  an  apartment  in  the 
hone  of  Mr#  Evans,  and  we  at  once  began  housekeeping  in 
sunny  California*  Father  Evans  nado  several  trips  with 
no  about  Pasadena,  showing  many  places  of  interest,  and 
proved  himself  the  good  walker  he  always  was#  Bay,  who 
now  was  alone,  Carso  to  see  us  often  and  we  had  several 
pleasant  drives  together  on  Sundays  among  the  never- 
ending  scenes  of  interest  in  and  about  tho  city* 

In  July,  1938,  it  was  the  happy  privilege  of  Mar¬ 
garet  and  I  to  visit  her  brothers  Fred  and  stove  and 
his  children  In  Santa  Clara  valley,  70  miles  long,  tho 
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contor  of  tho  pruno  and  apricot  production  of  Califor¬ 
nia*  Tlion  north  to  dgo  our  people  in  Oregon,  Mary  and 
2ior  daughters.  Anna  and  Lola  in  Salem;  Suoio  In  Port¬ 
land,  whore  oho  v/ao  supplementing  nuroi ng  with  raising 
a  lore©  pardon  or  thousand©  of  magnificent  Regal  lilies, 
nought  fax*  and  wide  for  doccration  and  x^lanting;  Sadio 
and  hor  children  on  tho  Gresham  fora,  with  itn  land¬ 
mark  barn,  monument  to  Arthur’s  wisdom,  vjthoro  today 
Gadio  in  happy  as  tho  beloved  queen  of  hor  family,  all 
residing  right  at  hor  door#  Hoi?  Margaret  end  I  enjoyed 
thau  Orogon  visit,  which  wo  hope  to  some  dey  repeat  and 
acoopt  tli©  Invitation  of  Robert  Miller,  Ida»o  husband,  to 
hike  up  Ut#  Hood,  with  its  nigh  to  op  of  eternal  snow*  Lit* 
ilood  is  11,000  fofct  high,  00  ailes  east  of  Portland* 
Robert  ’.Tiller  end  his  Buicls  took  Mary,  Sadio,  Ida  and 
hor  baby  Easel,  IJargaret  and  I  on  the  lit#  Hood  Xoup 
drive#  loft  Sadie’s  early  in  the  xaorning,  wont  up  a 
deep  valley*  around  the  base  of  tho  mountain,  ato  picnic 
lunch  in  tho  shade  of.  giant  fir  trees;  then  continued  tho 
cl  lab  up  Mt#  Hood  to  White  river  crossing;  thou  north  to 
Hood  River  City  on  Columbia  river,  and  down  famous 
Columbia  drive  for  50  miles,  Th©  highway  loads  past 
wonderful  waterfalls,  one,  Multnomah,  over  900  foot 
high*  The  drive  covered  146  miles f 

A  side  trip  was  made  to  taigview,  Wash  * ,  os  nilos 
north  of  Portland,  for  a  call  upon  J#  M*  McClelland,  an 
old  Rogers  friend* 

On  the  return  trip,  ve  o topped  at  Shasta  Springs 
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and  visited  a  fox  farm,  with  543  of  these  animals,  some 
of  whose  pelts  were  valued  at  #375,  Mt.  Shasta,  near  by 
is  14,444  feet  high,  v/ith  thousands  of  acres  of  perpet- 
ual  ice  and  snow,  Sacramento  river  heads  here,  and  it 
is  the  site  of  the  great  Shasta  dam,  a  government  con¬ 
servation  and  irrigation  project.  Many  side  trips  were 
made  on  our  return,  including  the  state  capitol  in  Sac¬ 
ramento;  site  on  leather  river  where  gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1849;  Ft,  Sutter;  State  University  in  Berkley 
where  Hazel  attended  summer  school  in  1920;  Stanford 
University  at  Palo  Alto  and  its  #1,000,000  cfcuroh.  With 

Steve  and  family  we  went  to  San  Francisco  and  visited 

acre  a 

Golden  Gate  parlc  of  1,000/^  and  spent  the  day  there, 

_  We  returned  to  Pasadena  in  August,  and  at  once  went 
to  Long  Beach  to  bring  Hazelie  and  Margaret  Lou  for  a 
visit  with  us.  One  of  our  trips  vd.th  them  was  a  visit 
to  famous  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  where  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond  wrote  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Bay," 

Sept,  3,  1920,  I. began  work  for  the  Chicago  Color 
Printing  Co,  in  Los  Angeles  and  continued  six  months, 

ITov,  28,  1928,  Ray  and  Iva  Mae  Merrill  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  went  to  their  own  homo  in  Pasadena, 

During  March  and  April,  1929,  I  had  the  novelty 
of  working  under  the  foremanship  of  Ray  in  the  Lino¬ 
type  room  of  the  Time  3-Mirror  as  extra  on  telephone 
composition.  When  that  period  was  completed,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  printing  plant  end  business  in  Monrovia,  which 
was  named  Monrovia  Printing  Co,,  and  still  own  and  con- 
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duct*  This  is  tho  longest  tino  I  liavo  over  boon  in 
business  in  ono  plaoo#  Monrovia  io  nine  riiloo  oast  of 
Pasadena  end  has  12 f 000  population*  Frank  had  taken 
printing  and  Linotyping  In  Pasadena  High  School,  and  I 
at  onoo  craployod  hizu  as  preoaoan,  in  vrtiich  poaition  ho 
ranainod  over  four  yoaro  •  The  buoinooo  hao  alvnayo  proa- 
porod  and  Hargarot  io  ay  bookkeeper* 

In  tho  ounaor  of  1029,  Agnes  arrived  fron  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla,,  Easel  fron  Lubbock,  Tonoc,  and  Myrta 
and  Milton  fron  Arkansas,  all  the  oano  day,  the  throo 
latter  on  a  vioit  and  Agaos  to  enter  TJ*C*L#A*  In 
September# 

In  January,  1030,  Beach  and  little  Jo  Lota  cane 
fron  Tosco  to  vioit  Beach *o  parents  In  Xnglm? ood  and 
the  other  relatives,  and  remained  until  March*  Calif¬ 
ornia  so  pleased  Beach  that  the  following  March,  Carroll 
and  the  family  cane  to  California  to  live*  They  re¬ 
mained  vdth  u a  ono  nonth  or  so,  then  began  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  Monrovia,  their  hano  ever  since* 

July  4,  1931,  Robert  Hart  Kokenour  vms  bom,  tho 
only  Kokanour  to  bo  a  "native  son”  of  California* 

In  January,  1932,  Hanoi  tool:  her  ne m  position  ns 
young  poo ple*s  director  in  First  Baptist  Church, 
Wasahachio,  Tosao, 

In  February,  1932,  Agnes  t/as  elected  to  tho  posi¬ 
tion  of  canr  .oroo  tonohor  in  Herbert  Hoover  High  School, 
San  Diego* 
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10,  1953,  v/o  had  tiie  gztx) i*l once  or  the 
earthquake  that  devastated  long  Bench  and  neighbor-ins 

'  terms,  with  no  dcaago  in  this  vicinity  navo  a  thorough 
fright . , 

ae  sumor  of  1034,  Horan  end  John  K*  oarao  out 
frtn  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  Hanoi  fron  Wnsahaohie,  Tosp.q, 
for  a  visit,  driving  with  the  wife  of  norm's  caployor. 

in  the  moasr  of  loss,  all  the  children  except 
Hnlph,  and  all  ton  Grandchildren  except  Ralph,  jr„, 
v/ere  hero  for  a  reunion,  and  Aug,  Es  of  that  year,  I 
reached  threo  sooro  years  and  ton.  Many  trips  to  points 
of  interest  were  acdo,  with  several  picnio  partios. 
Basel! o' s  Kothor  and  Hr*  Stevens  and  her  brother  Glenn, 
residents  of  Riverside,  wore  here  several  days,  end 
Elnor,  Resells  and  Margaret  Lou  were  in  Riverside  with 
then  also  for  soao  tine,  This  was  the  first  trip  here 
Tor  Slner  and  Laura  and  the  children. 

In  Boccnber ,  1935,  Herns  and  John  K#  noved  to 
llonrovia  to  stay*  June  X,  19.50,  Easel  aaae  wot  and 
began  work  an  pastor  fo  secretary  and  educational 
director  of  First  Baptist  Church,  San  Biego* 

m  the  sua-ior  of  1937,  Agnes  viol ted  Laura  and 
feaily  and  Hyrta  in  Fayetteville,  Ark*,  and  helped 
laura  and  Ralph  observe  their  85th  wedding  anrdvor- 
SGiy  In  their  lovely  now  homo,  3h©  also  visited 
Undo  Will  and  Aunt  Sarah  at  Riley,  Eon,,  and  Aunt 
BUa  and  Aunt  Anna  and  Undo  Bradley  and  tmlly  at 
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Clay  Cantor. 

Tho  oumor  of  1930,  Agnes  end  Hanoi  drove  to 

f 

Oregon  to  visit  Mary,  Anna  end  Lois  in  Salem,  Sadia  end 
fondly  and  Suoio  ner.r  Portland,  thoir  Unolo  Alfrod  and 
Aunt  Stuart  v/rit^it  and  family  in  Seattle,  and  then  to 
Victoria,  B*  C*,  whore  the  Parliancnt  buildings  and 
□any  other  points  of  historic  into root  and  note  were 
visited*  SHe  treat  of  a  trip  to  foreign  shores  vms 
groat,  and  they  brought  with  than  a  nunbor  of  fine 
souvenirs# 

In  September,  1930,  Hay  and  Iva  undo  a  trip  to 
Texas  and  Nobras&a,  and  Hay  nado  a  side  trip  to  visit 
Anna  and  Ella  at  Clay  Center,  Kan*,  and  relatives  at 
Riley,  Ken*,  and  then  both  visited  How  Orleans,  Ray *3 
birthplace  at  Jennings,  la**  and  Ernest  Wright* o  at 
Welch*  At  Jennings,  Ray  net  many  of  our  old  friends, 
and  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  "yellow  fever”  daily  that 
I  published  in  that  town  in  1097* 

In  early  oumer,  1939,  Ralph  and  Laura  visited  uo, 
Ralph’s  first  trip  to  California,  and  they  went  on  to 
San  Diego  to  visit  Easel  and  Agnes. 

In  October,  1939,  ISary  and  Lois  were  here  from 
Oregon  on  a  visit,  the  first  of  ay  sisters  to  sake  uo 
a  visit  in  California* 

Carroll  has  purchased  two  stands  of  boos,  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  this  industry  as  a  side  lino*  His 
Grandfather  Kahanour  end  his  Unolo  Bradloy  Thoms  both 
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hafl  a  number  of  stands  of  boos  on  their  Kansas  forms . 
end  in  spits  of  the  unfavorable  climto  and  scarcity  of 
blooming  plants,  yet  produced  n  fair  amount  of  honoy 
tor  i  orally  use#  With  the  ideal  cliiu&to  of  southern 
California,  and  millions  of  citrus  and  other  fruit 
trees,  and  the  wealth  of  flaura  here,  this  state  yields 
vast  stores  of  honoy  annually,  and  Carroll  should  do 
well  with  his  bees* 
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FATHER*  V OTHER f  AND  SISTERS. 

Father  and  Mother  reared  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  a iroum stances  that  were  anything  but  easy, 
and  yet  with  a  spirit  and  understanding  that  were  al¬ 
ways  ideal.  In  their  youthful  environment  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  they  learned  the  lessons  of  industry  and  frugal¬ 
ity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  living  that  ever  marked 
their  lives  to  the  end.  Their  lives  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  were  passed  in  the  period  of  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom;  oorn  end  wheat  were  sacked,  placed 
across  the  back  of  a  horse  before  and  behind  the  farmer, 
and  he  rode  to  the  water  power  mill  in  the  woods  and 
came  home  with  his  flour  and  meal.  That  was  the  day 
of  the  rook  turnpike  road,  and  all  who  used  that  road 
paid  toll.  Grain  was  out  with  the  cradle  and  hay  with 
scythe* 

An  idea  of  prices  in  those  days  follows  from  the 
accounts  Father  kept  and  I  yet  have*  Digging  wall  and 
cellar,  par  day,  $1*50;  20  bushels  of  corn,  $5.00;  one 
day  butchering ,75o ;  3  bushels  buckwheat,  $1.50;day 
threshing  rye,  50c;  use  of  horse  half  day,  25o ;  half 
day  picking  apples,  50o;  7  1-2  bushels  corn,  $1*75; 

25- lb.  beef  hide,  #1*27;  3  bu.  rye,  $1*50. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  of  Father  and 
Mother,  I  neve^knew  them  to  lose  their  tempers;  always 
the  sam.e  loving  patience.  No  matter  how  difficult  the 
oiroum stances,  they  were  ever  the  same  hopeful,  resigned 
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yat  resourceful  parents.  They  attended  church  and 
Sunday  school  as  regularly  as  possible,  For  years,  in 
his  la  tor  life,  Father  maintained  a  mission  Sunday 
sohool  down  in  the  south  part  of  Olay  Center,  among 
the  poorer  class,  paying  tho  expanse  cut  of  his  own 
pooka t*  While  on  the  farm  in  Kansas,  Father  bought  a 
Graham— Pittman  textbook  on  shorthand  and  learned  the 
sue  tom  completely,  so  that  ha  was  able  to  write  it 
perfectly  and  with  good  speed.  After  I  began  news  - 
paper  work  and  reported  extensively,  it  was  app&rant 
I  had  irada  a  mistake  in  not  learning  to  writo  &  hort- 
hand,  as  Father  wanted  me  to  do. 

In  their  unselfish  devotion  to  their  children, 
they  contributed  an  influence  for  purity  and  goodness 
that  will  go, onward*  and  can  never  die  as  lei**  as  the 
race  shall  endure* 

The  only  boy  in  the  family,  X  did  not  enjoy  the 
comradeship  of  a  brother,  so  much  desired  by  ms*  In¬ 
stead,  I  was  blessed  with  six  sisters,  all  yet  livir^? 
except  Rachel,  twin  ©ate  of  Ella,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Anna  and  \Lary ,  my  elders,  were  my  early  ideals,  pride 
and  joy*  tie  walked  a  mile  to  school  in  Iowa,  and  a 
©Ho  and  a  half  In  Kansas,  and  there  Sadie  and  Sueia, 
and  later  Ella,  ooxr.o  into  the  ploturo.  When  Anna  and 
Bradley  were  married,  how  no  at  homo  missed  Anna,  and 
yet  her  happy  life  was  compensation  for  the  loss  wo  felt* 
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Leavii^  home  at  the  early  ugo  I  did,  there  la 
le*a  da  tall  In  my  mind  a*  to  my  three  younger  slaters. 
Sualo»  Sadie  and  Ella  attended  school  In  Uanhattan  the 
two  years  tho  family  lived  there.  Then  Sadie  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Normal  and  began 
her  several  years  of  teaching .  Susie  helped  Father  for 
a  tiro  on  hia  monthly  paper.  The  Golden  Cresset,  set¬ 
ting  typo  and  otherwise.  The  paper,  set  at  homo,  was 
printed  by  a  Olay  Center  newspaper.  It  was  only  four 
pages,  did  not  attain  a  large  circulation,  yet  ma  of 
such  a  high  ord&r  that  the  influence  it  exerted  was  all 
in  the  scale  of  high  ldeala.  When  Father  was  called 
home,  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  remarkably  pure  and  lofty 
living  and  Influence,  the  verdict  of  everyone— even 
those  who  had  been  his  most  ardent  opponents— —was  that 
hla  life  and  influence  wars  ideally  grand  and  commenda¬ 
ble.  He  was  absolutely  fear  Ices  in  condemnation  of 
evil,  and  he  always  condemned  the  wrong  wherever  ho  saw 
it.  y  tho  power  of  his  good  influence  never  fade  or 
diminish  in  tho  lives  of  hia  descendants. 

At  about  tho  time  Sadie  sought  higher  training  in 
the  Stat3  Normal,  ^Skisi©  aspired  to  become  a  trained 
nurse.  She  earned  means  to  enter  clinics  in  Chicago 
and  Grand  Rapids,  ^ioh.,  and  won  her  credentials.  Prom 
than  to  the  present,  aha  has  followed  nurait^?.  She 
married  Vocrhics  Raymond  in  Kansas,  but  he  was  over¬ 
taken  with  ill  health  and  soon  passed  away. 
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upean  graduation,  taught  a  nun  bar  of  years  in 
the  oitiaa  of  Kansas,  and  her  services  were  sought  by 
many  towns.  Her  last  two  y»ara  teaching  was  in  Oregon. 
She  and  Arthur  F*  Ohaae  ware  married  Jan.  11,  1900. 

They  looated  on  a  farm  near  Gresham,  where  Sadie  and 
the  children  atill  reside.  Arthur  passed  away  Aug. 6, 
1920.  The  children  are  all  married,  and  they  and 
Sadie fs  four  grandchildren  atill  live  under  beautiful 
environment  on  the  80- acre  farm,  now  subdivided. 

|  Raymond,  second  ohild,  died  Deo.  28,  1934. 

After  the  family  moved  to  Olay  Center,  Ella  was 
for  a  time  secretary  to  J.  L.  MoOargar,  district  man¬ 
ager  for  farm  implement  dealers.  Ella  later  took  up 
dressmaking  and  has  followed  it  to  the  present*  Mother 
once  told  me  Ella  had  as  patrons  many  of  the  well-to-do 
ladles  of  Olay  Center. 

I  spoke  of  writing  Father  and  Mother  every  week 
and  visiting  them  every  year,  even  while  living  in  Loui¬ 
siana.  Mother  was  no  less  faithful  in  writing,  and  I 
have  her  last  three  letters,  one  written  in  1921,  when 
81  years  of  age.  She  spoke  in  that  letter  of  sewing 
carpet  rags.  She  also  told  of  Ella  getting  8  to  10 
dozen  eggs  a  week;  of  making  garden;  of  doing  a  lot 
of  sewing  and  being  very  busy. 


P.  M.  K. 
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  GRANDCHILDREN. 

Early  iaprafi&iona  do  not  at^nd  ths  taat  of  tirt*e  and 
export!*..  At  SI  loan  Springs,  Steer  was  employed  to 
coma  each  evening  of tar  aohooX  and  feed  the  Dally  Repub- 
lloan,  and  later  took  a  pony  route.  Ray  wanted  a  route 
and  waa  started  with  a  dozen  papers.  He  did  fine  and 
soon  had  a  normal  route  of  about  seventy-five.  At 
Rogers,  Ray  fed  the  Dally  Post  several  years,  and  whan 
ha  took  up  Intertype  work,  Carroll  succeeded  him  on  the 
feeding  Joh.  They  were  always  paid  for  this  work.  Ear¬ 
lier,  Elmer  and  Ray  both  vowed  they  "would  never  to  print¬ 
ers— printers  never  had  any  money.*  I  told  them  we  did 
have  money— that  It  oost  cur  family  over  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  live,  and  our  children  were  dreseed  as 
well  as  the  average.  But  I  told  the  boys  It  was  not  re¬ 
quired  that  they  should  be  prlntera.  They  were  to  have 
a  good  education,  and  then  they  should  select  their  life 
work,  just  so  it  (  M  something  honorable.  I  was  a  print¬ 
er  because  I  wanted  to  be.  Elmer  waa  set  to  reporting 
on  the  Dally  Republican  whan  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
soon  made  good.  Hfhen  I  sold,  he  rent  to  Fort  Smith  for 
a  o our se  In  Draughon’s  Buslneas  College,  and  then  to  a 
position  with  the  Fort  Smith  Paper  Cpmpany.  When  the 
Rogers  Daily  Poat  wae  bought  and  Intertype  Installed, 
Elmer  was  trained  to  operate  it.  Ray’s  ambition  gave 
him  some  extra  work  on  the  machine  for  a  time,  and  ha 
t  ook  full  oharge  when  Elmer  bought  the  looal  Daily  Reg- 
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later  at  Siloam  Springs,  Elmer  installed  a  Linotype 
and  a  telegraph  servloe  and  conducted  a  fine  dally  suooees- 
fully  for  seven  years.  Klaer  rigged  up  a  set  of  earphones, 
Agnes,  ay  bookkeeper,  phoned  bin  the  telegraph  dally,  he 
set  It  in  type  as  sent  over  the  phone,  and  as  soon  as 
*30 »  was  reoeived  dally,  he  wrote  the  heads  and  was  ready 
for  press,  oddly  enough,  the  boys  never  said  anything 
nore  about  not  being  printers.  The  printing  business  has 
proved  pretty  good  for  the  Kokanours.  that  Elmer  sold 
out  at  ailoara  Springs,  he  and  his  family  located  in  port 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  and  ho  founded  the  Broward  County 
Printing  Company.  Later  aseoolatlnh  Ut  brother-in-law, 
Forrest  B»,  with  hln,  they  ran  a  good  business  for  years, 
and  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  Klaer  embarked  la  real 
estateand  gave  necessary  time  to  his  rental  properties, 

he  let  Forrest  go  it  alone  In  printing,  and  he  is  still 
going  strong. 

EXmer  and  Hassell©  Sno  were  married  Hay  25,  1916,  and  to 
them  was  bom  Margaret  Lou,  May  2,  1920.  Selling  out  in 
Siloaa  Springs,  Elmer  and  family  drove  east  to  Hazelle»s 
birthplace  at  Cass  City,  Mich.,  and  after  visiting  relatives  j 
and  various  points  of  interest,  oast  anchor  in  Port  Lau¬ 
derdale,  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Publishing  newspa- 
pers  for  several  years,  in  connection  with  commercial 

printing,  the  newspapers  were  later  sold,  as  stated 
above. 

Laura  and  Ralph  D.  Goff  were  married  on  August  16, 
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1912,  and  they  settled  at  Ml  Her  ton,  Oklahoma,  where 
Edith,  the  first  grandchild,  was  horn  Uay  4,  1914,  Later 
they  lived  in  Richmond,  DeQueen  and  Idaho  1,  where  Ralph 
managed  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of  his  brother, 

D.  0.  Goff,  Ralphs  dream  for  a  long  time  had  been  to 
move  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  site  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  his  ambition  was  to  educate  'his  children, who 
now  numbered  four,  Edith,  Ralph,  Jr,,  Robert  and  Dale, 

The  move  to  the  University  city  ms  finally  made. 

In  Fayetteville,  Ralph  became  manager  of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  Mercantile  Company,  a  big  wholesale  grocery  concern, 
and  la  still  employed  in  that  capacity,  Ralph  backed  g 
Ralph  Jr.,  in  a  store  in  Fort  Smith,  and  later  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  market  in  Fayetteville  $  Robert  in  a  market  in  North 
Little  Rock i  Dale,  yet  in  the  University,  employs  his 
afternoons  several  days  in  the  week  as  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  for  the  wholesale  grocery  managed  by  his  Father,  andc 
thus  prepares  for  more  important  work  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Ralph,  whose  business  ability  has  been  inherited 
by  the  children.  Now  Ralph  has  purchased  a  farm  near 
Fayetteville,  and  for  years  has  had  an  interest  in  the 
Frank  Johnson  400  acre  ranch  near  Olifty,  and  on  these 
farms  are  being  placed  the  high-grade  Hereford,  Angus 
and  Guernsey  he  is  purchasing. 

Herma  graduated  from  the  Rogers  High  School,  and 
then  from  the  Springfield  Business  College,  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  saleslady  for- some  time  in  the  Eno  dry  goods 
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atoro  In  Siloain  Springs}  than  went  to  Tulsa,  and  for  aov- 
oral  years  was  stenographer  for  the  Pure  Oil  Company. 

Harms  was  married  to  Hoy  0*  Logan,  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
February  22,  1922*  To  them  waa  born  John  K.  Logan, 

October  17,  1923* 

Honr.a  and  John  K*  moved  to  Lubbock,  Toxaa,  where 
eho  was  employed  aa  stenographer  and  private  secretary 
to  General  Manager  Fairly  of  the  Southwestern  Associated 
Telephone  Company  for  six  years.  Following  a  divorce. 

Her® a  and  John  K*  moved  to  Monrovia,  California,  where 
she  is  conducting  a  dressmaking  business,  and  John  K. 
is  a  student  in  Pasadena  Junior  College. 

Raymond  and  Bessie  Michael,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Samuel  Michael  of  Rogers,  were  married  September  4,  1913, 
and  to  them  war©  bora  Everetts,  April  30*  1915,  and 

Boris,  Bello,  September  6,  1816. 

Ray  worked  steadily  on  the  Daily  Post  as  head  Inter- 
typo  operator  fro?  thr  time  Elmer  w  ent  to  Si loam  Springs 
until  the  paper  was  sold.  Soon  after,  Ray  moved  to  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas,  and  opera tod  a  Linotype  on  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal-World.  In  the  fall  of  1923  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  California  and  at  once  began  work  on  the  Loa  Angelas 
Time  a  in  the  commercial  printing  department,  and  has 
workrd  there  steadily  over  since*  Some  years  later,  Ray 
and  his  wife  separated* 

Jan.  31,  1930,  Doris  Eolle  graduated  from,  eighth 
grade,  and  in  1936,  Everetts  graduated  from  SI  Monte 
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High  School .  We  attended  both  graduations.  On  March  3, 
1934,  Doris  Belle  and  William  Jonker  were  married  in 
South  Pasadena.  To  them  was  born  a  eon,  Wendel  Jonker, 
on  March  18,  1935,  my  great  grandchild, 

Everette  Kokanou?  and  Alice  Hart  were  married  Feb. 

5,  1S39,  in  historic  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  they  live 
in  Alhambra.  Everetts  is  a  department  manager  in  the 
employ  of  the  Union  Hardware  Go.,  Los  Angeles. 

Ray  and  Tva  Merrill  were  married  November  28,  1938, 
in  Eagle  Rook,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Pasadena,  later 
purchasing  their  present  home  in  El  Monte,  Calif*  Tva 
was  born  at  Marshall,  Texas,  the  daughter  of  feu  W.  and 
Frances  J.  Merrill.  Her  Father  was  born  in  Riohmond,  Ky., 
and  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  D*  and  Mar  the  Snowden  Merrill 
of  Kentucky.  Xvafa  Mother  was  Frances  J.  Jasper,  born 
at  Bethel,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  B.  and  Mary 
Wilson  Jasper,  who  were  born  in  Maine. 

Agnes  graduated  from  the  Rogers  High  School  in 
1916  and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  1916-17.  She 
taught  in  the  Rogers  schools  in  1917-18.  Attended  the 
Springfield  Business  College  from  June,  1918,  to  March, 
1919.  Was  bookkeeper  for  Springfield  Hospital  from  Maroh, 
1919,  to  August,  ISIS.  Receiving  a  call  from.  Rogers,  she 
became  private  secretary  to  W.H.  Cowan,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  remained  from  August,  1919,  to 
January,  1921.  Then  she  entered  Colorado  University  at 
Boulder,  and  remained  until  august,  1922.  She  taught 
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school  in  Mannford/  Oklahoma,  1332-33;  taught  in  Rogers 
High  School,  1323-24;  Miami,  Okla.,  High  School,  1925- 
27*  From  there  she  went  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
end  taught  in  the  High  School  from  1927-29.  She  oame 
to  Monrovia,  California,  in  the  summer  of  1939,  because 
v?e  had  located  there,  In  September,  IS 33 ,  she  entered 
University  of  California  at  Loa  Angeles,  majoring  in 
commerce,  Agnes  graduated  June  12,  1931,  College  of  Let¬ 
ters  and  Science,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  teaching  credentials.  The  baccalaureate  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  Royce  Hall,  U.  C.  L.  A.,  Westwood, 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  7,  1931.  The  graduation  exercises 
were  held  in  Hollywood  Bowl,  Hollywood,  at  4:30.  ofolock. 
We  and  several  of  the  family  attended  thsse  exercises. 

•  "  ■  '  •  ;  >  *  S'  •  £■'  * 

In  February,  1933,  Agnes  -gifctf*e$&afad  to  teaoh  Com- 
aeroa  in  Herbert  Hoover  High  School  in  San  Diego,  where 
she  has  now  attained  life  tenure. 

Following  several  aumner  terms  of  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  at  L03  Angeles, 
Agnes  was  awarded  her  Master^  degree  in  June,  1936. 

She  visited  Laura  and  Aunt  Myrta  in  Arkansas  in  the 
summer  of  193  7,  and  returned  via  Riley  and  Clay  Center, 
Kansas,  where  she  enjoyed  all  her  visits.  In  the  winter 
Of  1938-39,  Agnes  erected  a  modern  stucco  home  at  4509 
Van  Dyke  Ave.,  San  Diego,  California,  where  she  and 
Hazel  make  their  home ,  amidst  ideal  surroundings. 
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For  a  number  of  years  Agnes  has  had  the  complete 
control  and  responsibility  for  the  Annual  of  Herbert 
Hoover  High,  an  imposing  volume.  The  various  student 
groups  having  a  part  In  the  work  are  organized,  and  the 
dotaila  of  their  duties  are  under  constant  supervision 
and  scrutiny.  There  are  hundreds  of  photographs  taken, 
outo  prepared,  student  groupings  arranged,  subject  mat¬ 
ter  edited  by  students  staffs  la  chocked,  and  all  work 
overseen.  It  is  a  formidable  task,  and  the  beat  endorse¬ 
ment  la  her  reappointment  year  after  year. 

After  her  graduation  from  the  Rogers  High  School, 
Hazel  took  a  o curse  In  the  Arkansas  State  Normal,  and 
then  taught  one  year  at  Little  Flock,  near  Rogers,  than 
taught  in  Rogers.  In  191S-80,  Hazel  taught  at  Fort  Gib¬ 
son,  Oklahoma}  from  1930-34  she  taught  in  East  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico*  She  attended  summer  school  at  California 
State  University,  Berkeley,  in  19 30,  and  had  the  thrill 
of  attending  the  democratic  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  in  company  with  Elisa  Evans.  After  that  she 
attended  summer  school  a vary  year,  and  received  the 
degree  of  ‘Bach.-  of  Pedagogy  from  the  New  Mexico  Nor¬ 
mal-University  at  Las  Vega  a  in  1933*  In  1934—27  aha  at¬ 
tended  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort 
Worth  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Education.  The  sujsrers  of  1936-37—28,  she  did  rural 
Sunday  school  and  B«  Y •  P.  U.  work  In  Louisiana,  From 
1937-39,  she  was  a  student  in  the  Louisiana  College,  Pine- 
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ville,  and  graduated  in  March,  1929,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  April  1,1929,  Hazel  waa  elected  youhg  people's 
Director,  First  Baptist  Church,  Lubbock,  Texas,  remain— 
irtg  until  the  end  of  1931.  January  1,  1932,  she  was 
called  to  the  same  position  in  .First  Baptist  Church,  Wax- 
ahaohie,  Texas,  remaining  until  June  1,  1936,  when  she 
waa  employed  a3  Pastor's  Secretary,  church  clerk  and 
young  people's  Director  in  First  Baptist  Church,  San 
Diego,  California,  which,  position  she  held  until  May, 6, 
1940,  when  she  began  work  for  Bonham  Brothers  Mortuary, 
in  San  Diego. 

Hazel  is  a  natural  musician  and  early  took  up  the 
piano.  When  Mamma  bought  the  Emerson  piano  in  Si loam 
Springs,  Laura  was  given  lessons  and  in  turn  gave  les¬ 
sons  to  Agnes  and  Hazel.  The  latter  pursued  her  practice 
with  great  persistence.  In  her  natural  aptitude  for 
music,  she  was  like  Aunt  ftyrta  in  her  youth.  I  think  a 
thrill  of  Hazelis  life  was.  wheffl,  ..while  church  pianist  at 
Rogers,  Iris  Holyfield  asked  her  to  play  for  her  church 
wedding.  Hazel  practiced  on  the  church  pipe  organ  under 
Mrs.  Tom  McNeil,  organist,  and  handled  the  Mendelssohn 
Wedding  March  ana  other  numbers  beautifully.  From  then 
until  now.  Hazel  has  done  much  playing,  aspecially  in  her 
church  work,  and  often  literally  "makes  the  pianb  talk." 

Carroll  was  born  October  s4,  1902,  near  biloam 
Springs,  Arkansas,  the  only  one  of  the  children  born  on 
a  farm.  He  graduated  from  Rogers  High  School  in  1921} 
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took  the  complete  course  In  Fayetteville  Business  Col* 
lege;  went  to  Texas  and  f or  three  and  one-half  years 
was  secretary  of  Swensondale  Oil  Co.,  120  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Fort  Worth}  then  served  the  Mar land  Oil  Co., 
at  Breokenridge  four  and  one-half  years  as  bookkeeper. 

He  was  then  employed  for  a  year  by  an  oil  supply  com¬ 
pany  at  Big  Spring,  Texas.  Carroll  W.  Kokanour  and 
Beach  Leone  Hart  were  married  at  Rogers,  Arkansas, 

Nov.  31,  3925,  and  began  housekeeping  at  Swensondale, 

Texas.  Jo  Lata  was  born/TOovv  24,  1926,  at  Breokenridge. 

In  March,  2931  Carroll  and  family  moved  to  Monrovia, 
California,  and  was  employed  for  two  years  by  thh  Mon¬ 
rovia  Printing  Co*  On  Deo*  16,  1932,  he  became  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Supreme  Guaranteed  Dairy  Farm  of  Pasadena, 
and  is  still  there.  Robert  Hart  Kokanour  was  born  July 
4,  1931,  and  has  a  double  reason  for  celebrating. 

When  Margaret  and  I  were  married  October  8,  1918, 
there  also  came  into  our  family  circle,  Margaret's  little 
son,  Frank  Henry  Eukill.  Frank  was  born  October  10,  1908, 
at  Lowell,  Arkansas.  His  Father,  Harry  C.  Hukill,  died 
when  Frank  was  two  years  old.  Frank's  Grandparents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  We.  B.  Hukill,  lived  in  Rogers  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  them.  I  enjoyed  many  pleasant  visits 
with  Mr.  Hukill  when  he  came  into  my  office  at  frequent 
intervals,  while  I  was  publishing  thevDaily  Post. 

Frank's  Great  Great  Great  Grandfather,  Richard  Hukill, 
was  born  in  Wales,  married  there  and  they  movwd  to  America 
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in  early  Pilgrim  days,  and  settled  near  Wheeling,  Vir¬ 
ginia*  Eb  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
eon,  Richard,  was  the  father  of  Stephen  Hukill,  who  was 
a  Baptist  minister  over  fifty  years*  Stephen  and  hie  wife, 
Anna,  moved  from  Virginia  to  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio,  where  their 
son,  William  B.  Hukill,  was  bom  August  10,  1856.  He  was 
14,  when  they  moved  to  Lincoln,  Illinois.  W.  B.  Hukill, 
Grandfather  of  Frank,  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  166th  Ill.  Volun¬ 
teer  Regiment,  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  and  served 
to  the  end.  Grandpa  Hukill  died  at  Rogers, Ark. , June  20,  1913 
aged  77  years  and  10  months. 

Frank* s  GrandSnother  was  Laura  Helen  Shoop,  bora  Sept. 

19,  1344,  in  Bainbrldge,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Margaret  S*  Shoop.  Her  brother,  John  D,  Shoop,  beoame  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  in  1913,  and 
served  until  Ms  death  in  1918.  W.  B«  Hukill  and  Laura  H* 
Hukill  were  married  Feb.  19,  1867,  at  Washington  G.  H, , 

Ohio,  Their  son,  Harry  C*  Hukill,  was  bora  Jan,  26,  1877, 
at  Sedalla,  Mo.  H.C, Hukill  and  Margaret  G«  Evans  were  mar¬ 
ried  June  14,  1905,  at  Rogers,  Ark,  Their  son,  Frank  Henry 
Hukill  was  bora  Oct.  10,  1908.  Harry  died  Jan,  16,  1911. 
Grandma  Hukill  died  May  28,  1916,  at  the  home  of  her  eon, 
Frank  W.  Hukill,  at  Hinton,  Okla. ,  aged  71  years. 

Frank's  Grandparents  on  his  Mother's  side  were  Henry 
and  Mary  Evans.  They  came  from  England  with  their  five 
children,  to  Chicago,  whore  Margaret  grew  up  and  received 
her  education.  Her  Mother  died  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Evans, 
Margaret  and  baby  sister,  Esther,  moved  to  Rogers,  Ark. 
in  1902. 
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In  1919,  Mr.  Evans  sold  us  his  farm  at  Pleasant 
Ridge  and  went  to  California  to  visit  his  son,  Stephen 
and  children,  also  his  daughter  Eliza.  Soon  Esther 
followed  and  she  and  Eliza  both  had  positions  in  San 
Francisco.  After  living  awhile  in  Long  Beach,  Mr.  Evans 
bought  a  home  in  Pasadena,  where  he  and  his  two  daughters 
lived  together.  He  died  in  Pasadena,  June  18,  1931,  aged 
79  years  and  6  months. 

While  attending  Pasadena  High  School,  Frank  took  a 
course  in  Printing  and  Linotype.  When  we  came  to  Monrovia 
in  1929  and  bought  what  is  now  the  Monrovia  Printing  Co., 
Frank  began  work  at  onoe,  as  a  pressman  and  remained  over 
four  years.  He  then  worked  as  aru  auto  mechanic,  and  held 
a  good  position  with  a  looal  Automobile  concern  for  years. 

He  recently  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  at  Burbank,  Calif. 

Frank  Hukill  and  Evelyn  Jacobson  were  married  August 
16,  1937.  Evelyn  is  the  daughter  of  Hans 7 J*  and  Tilda 
Jacobson,  and  was  born  August  29,  1913,  in  South  Dakota. 

Her  Father  was  born  in  Wisconsin  and  her  Mother  in  Brook¬ 
ings,  South  Dakota.  Her  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Jacob¬ 
son  were  born  in  Norway  and  came  to  the  United  States.  Her 
Grandfather  died  in  Civil  war  service.  Evelyn^  Grandparents 
on  her  Mother *s  side  ware  also  born  in  Norway.  Her  Grand¬ 
mother  is  79  and  her  Grandfather  81  and  live  in  South 
Dakota,  where  Evelyns  Mother  and  family  also  reside. 


P.  M.  K. 
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THE  KOKANOUR  FAMILY, 

The  name  Kokanour  is  of  Holland  origin.  My  great 
grandparents  came  to  Araerioa  about  160  years  ago  and 
settled  in  York  County,  Penn,  The  name  was  spelled 
Kochanour  then,  but  was  Americanized  by  Father  into  its 
present  form  of  spellinx.  Great  Grandfather  George 
Kochenour  was  a  Hollander  and  Great  Grandmother  a  Swiss 

woman,  so  that  on  that  side  we  are  Holland  and  Swiss, 

/ 

both  a  very  fine  class  of  people,  industrious,  frugal 
and  home- loving. 

Grandfather  Jacob  Kokanour  was  born  in  York  County, 
Penn.,  Aug.  13  IB 10.  Grandmother  Kokanour,  daughter  of 
Emanuel  and  Barbara  Bossier,  named  Ann,  was  born  in  Bed¬ 
ford  County,  Penn,,  Oct.  7,  1617. 

Grandfather  Kokanour  died  May  2,  1669,. 

Grandmother  Kokanour  died  Feb.  26,  1861. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1684,  Andrew  Bossier  says  the 
Bossiers  came  from  Switzerland;  that  his  Great  Grand¬ 
father  ms  buried  at  sea,  and  that  his  Father  was 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town  in  1777, 

Grandfather  and  Granarrother  Kokanour  were  married 
in  Bedford  County,  Penn.,  April  10,  1634,  All  their 
children  were  born  in  Bedford  County,  as  foldows: 

Samuel  E.  Kokanour  (my  Father),  born  April  12, 

1835;  died  AP**il  15,  1905. 

Barbara  Kokanour,  born  Jan.  19,  1837. 

Mary  Kokanour,  born  April  5,  1839. 
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Elizabeth  Kokanour,  born  July  12,  1841  (Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daniels). 

Ann  Kokanour,  born  Feb.  19,  1844  (Aunt  Ann  Fergu¬ 
son)  . 

Abraham  Kokanour,  born  June  27,  1846;  died  March 
2,  1866. 

Susan  Kokanour,  born  Feb.  9,  1849. 

Sarah  Kokanour,  born  Jan.  5,  1851  (Aunt  Sarah  Haw- 
baker). 

Rachel  Kokanour,  born  Aug.  25,  1853 j  died  Aug.  31, 
1860. 

Emanuel  Kokanour,  born  March  18,  1856;  died  Sept. 

7,  1662  ft 

My  parents,  Samuel  B«  Kokanour  and  Huldah  Miller, 
were  married  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Penn.,  Feb.  12,  1860. 

My  Mother ’  a  ancestors  w axe  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  you 
children’s  great  great  great  Grandparents  ware  Samuel 
Miller  and  Mary  McClain,  w&o  are  believed  to  have  been 
Quakers  and  cane  to  America  with  Wm.  Penn’s  colonists  and 
settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  next  generation’s  parents 
were  Robert  Miller  and  Sarah  Moore;  the  next  generation, 
Robert  Miller  and  Jane  Williams;  the  next  generation, 
Thomas  Miller  and  Mary  Miller,  cousins,  and  the  parents 
of  my  Mother,  Huldah  Miller,  who  was  married  to  Samuel 
B.  Kokanour  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Penn.,  Feb,  12,  I860.  My 
Mother  was  born  in  St.  Clair  Township,  Bedford  County, 
Penn.,  May  15,  1840.  Sh3  had  one  brother,  Israel,  and  one 


sister,  Julia  Ann. 

To  my  parents,  Samuel  B.  and  Huldah  Kokanour,  ware 

born: 

Anna,  Rov.  19,  1660,  Woodbury,  Bedford  County,  Penn 
Mary ,  June  25,  1864,  Woodbury,  Bedford  County,  Penn 
Peter  filler,  Aug.  32,  1865,  Dry  Creak,  Linn  County 
Iowa. 

Sarah  and  Susan,  twins,  Jan.  28,  1669,  in  Homer 
Township,  Benton  County,  Iowa. 

Barbara  Ellen  and  Raohel,  twins.  Sept.  23,  1674,  in 
Clay  County,  Kan.  Raohel  died  in  infancy. 

Anirn.  Kokaiibux- and  Bradley  Thomas  were  married  June 
18,  1878,  Bradley  died  June  1,  1938,  after  nearly  60 
years  of  mrried  life. 

Peter  H.  Kokanour  and  Edith  Lydia  Wright  were  mar¬ 
ried  Oot.  11,  1866.  Edith  died  Deo.  6,  1910. 

Peter  U*  Kokanour  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  Hukill 
were  married  Oot.  8,  1918. 

Mary  K.  Kokanour  and  Joseph  J.  Miles  were  married 
Sept.  2,  1691.  Joseph  died  April  11,  1903. 

Sadie  Kokanour  and  Arthur  F •  Chase  ware  married 
Jan.  11,  1900.  Arthur  died  Aug .  6,  1920. 

Susie  Kokanour  and  P.  V.  M.  Raymond  were  married 
June  22,  1904.  Voorhies  died  Aug.  5,  1910. 
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To  Peter  M.  and  Edith  Lydia  Kokanour  were  born: 

Elmer  Lyman  Kokanour,  July  15,  1868,  Manhattan,  Kan, 
Laura  Huldah  Kokanour,  Sept.  27,  1891,  Lake  Arthur, 
La, 

Henna  Harriet  Kokanour,  Oot,  1,  1893,  Jennings,  La. 
Raymond  lAyrtan  Kokanour,  Aug.  34,  1895,  Jenninga,  La. 
Edith  Agnes  Kokanour,  June  3,  1898,  Jennings,  La. 

/VMAA-U -f-  L&'j  /f  "to  9-t^y  """n. 

/  (Hazel  Annette  Kokanour,  Deo,  9,  1899,  Jenninga,  La.) 
Carroll  Wright  Kokanour,  Oot.  34,  1903,  Si  loam 
Springe,  Ark. 

Elmer  L,  Kokanour  and  Haze  lie  Eno  were  married  May  25, 
1916,  To  them  was  born: 

Margaret  Lou  Kokanour,  May  3,  1930,  Si  loam  Springs, 
Ark, 

Laura  H,  Kokanour  and  Ralph  Deward  Goff,  were  married 
Aug.  15,  1913,  at  Rogers,  Ark.  To  them  were  bornt 
Edith  Goff,  May  4,  1913. 

Ralph  DeWitt  Goff,  Jr.,  April  5,  1915. 

Robert  Miller  Goff,  Aug.  8,  1917. 

Dale  Goff,  Deo.  1,  1931. 

Ralph  Da Witt  Goff,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Ruth  Barnes  we  re 
married  Nov.  11,  1939,  at  Anderson,  Mo. 

Edith  Goff  and  Jacob  James  Diehl,  Jr.,  were  married 
Feb.  1,  1940,  at  Faye ttrvllle.  Ark. 
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Raymond  M.  Kokanour  and  Bessie  Michael  were  married 

Sept*  24,  1913,  at  Rogers,  Ark.  To  them  were  born: 
Everetts  M.  Kokanour,  April  30,  1915,  Rogera,  Ark. 
Doris  Belle  KCpanour,  sept.  6,  1916,  Rogera,  Ark. 

Doris  Belle  Kokanour  and  william  Jonker  were  married 
Maroh  3,  1934,  in  South  Pasadena,  c&lif.  To 
them  was  born? 

Wendel  Jonker,  March  6,  1935,  my  only  great  grand¬ 


child. 


Everette  M.  Kokanour  and  Alice  Hart  were  married  Feb.  5, 
1939,  at  gan  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Henna  Harriet  Kokanour  and  Roy  0.  Logan  were  married 
Feb,  22,  1922,  at  fulea.  Ok la.  To  them  was  born. 
John  Kokanour  Logan,  Oct.  17,  1933,  at  Siloarn 
Springs,  Ark. 

Carroll  Wright  Kokanour  and  Beach  Leone  Hart  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Rogers,  Ark.,  Nov.  31,  1935.  f©  them 
were  born: 

Jo  Leta  Kokanour,  Nov.  34,  1936,  at  Breckenridge, 


Texas.  M wr ^  >  e. 


Robert  Hart  Kokanour,  July  4,  1931,  Monrovia,  Calif. 
Raymond  M.  Kokanour  and  Mae  Iva  Merrill  were  married 
Nov.  38,  1928,  at  Eagle  Rook,  Calif. 


P.  M.  K. 


Society  and  G 


Celebrate  Birthdays 

Sunday  at  Reunion 

■  ,  ~ 

;  Casa  Duarte  was  the  setting  Sunday  for  a  birthday  celebration  hon- 
*ring  P.  M.  Kokanour,  175  N.  Encinitas,  and  his  son,  Ray  M.  Kokanour 
tf  El  Monte.  The  birthdays  of  the  honorees  fall  on  Aug.  22  and  Aug  24 

respectively.  - - - — - -  - _1 

Nineteen  members  of  the  Koka- 


iour  family  gathered  for  the  occa 
aon,  among  them  several  of  P.  M. 
Kokanour’s.  great-grandchildren.  Of 
'ourteen  grandchildren  and  seven 
jreat-grandchildren,  only  five  were 
ible  to  attend  however.  Those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Kokanour,  Mrs.  Herma  Logan,  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  P  H.  Hukill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
3.  W.  Kokanour  and  Bobby,  all  of 
Monrovia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  M. 
Kokanour,  El  Monte;  Mr.  and  Mrs.* 
ft.  A.  Anderson,  Betty  and  Bobby, 
md  Miss  Agnes  Kokanour  of  San 
Diego;  Mrs.  E,  M.  Kokanour  and 
Wendel  Jonker  of  San  Gabriel. 

Following'  dinner  the  group  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kokanour,  327  N.  Can¬ 
yon,  for  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning. 


HONORED  ON 

BIRTHDAY 

'  ...  ;  :  "  *. ..  ... 

Mrs.  Katherine  Maddock  and 
Gertrude  Mildren  were  h' 
yesterday  at,  a  pot-luck  lu' 
the  occasion  marking  th~ 
days.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ba<- 
her  lovely  home  at  28C 
yon  road  to  a  group 
birthday  celebratior 
the  presentation  ts 
many  interesting' 

Luncheon  w^ 
large  dining  ‘ 
centered  r 
ments  of 
was  en* 
whom- 


-  V  * 

it  ,  ‘ 


SPEAKER 
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GRANDFATHER  AND  GRANDMOTHER  WRIGHT. 

When  I  began  attending  the  Baptist  church  in  Man¬ 
hattan  my  second  college  year,  there  was  a  cheerful, 
sweet-faced  lauy  of  middle  age  and  energetic  manner, 
teaching  a  Sunday  school  class,  singing  in  the  choir, 
and  active  in  every  phase  of  church  life;  and  there  was 
an  auburn-haired  man,  quiet,  unassuming,  taking  the 
Sunday  collection,  and  a  leader  to  whose  judgment  all 
paid  heed.  That  was  the  couple  who  later  became  the 
grandparents  of  you  children. 

Grandmother  was  sought  near  and  far  as  a  speaker 
on  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  Sunday  school  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
no  one  could  make  a  more  commanding  talk  than  she. 

Grandfather  was  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and  in 
the  eighties  he  constructed  many  of  the  best  buildings 
in  Manhattan.  About  January,  1887,  E.  B.  Purcell  of 
Manhattan  asked  H.  B.  Wright  if  he  and  his  son  Willis 
(who  graduated  from  K.  8.  A.  G.  in  June,  1886),  would 
like  to  go  to  Southern  California  and  take  charge  of 
erecting  depots  and  section  houses  for  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  just  entering  that  country.  The  bargain  was 
made  and  the  two  came  west.  Your  Grandfather  super in¬ 
tended  the  erection  of  depots  in  San  Bernardino,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Santa  Ana,  San  Diego  and  at  other  points.  They 
returned  home  on  July  8,  1666,  just  one  week  before 
Elmer  was  born.  Grandfather  told  me  if  I  ever  had  a 
chance  to  be  aurs  and  see  that  beautiful  California 
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country.  His  words  were  never  forgotten,  and  were 
forcefully  recalled  when  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  June 
20,  1928,  my  Ford  car  ran  out  of  the  windy  pass  in  San 
Jacinto  mountains,  emerged  from  the  Salton  Sea  desert 
and  turning  a  corner  near  Redlands,  came  full  sight 
upon  a  lovely  valley,  bright  with  broad  acres  of  yel¬ 
low,  ripening  apricots.  It  was  a  sight  indeed  to 
remember,  and  the  wonders  never  ceased  from  then  until, 
after  meeting  Margaret  in  San  Bernardino,  we  drove 
together  to  Pasadena,  amid  all  the  lovely  scenery  of 
that  highway. 


P.  M.  K 
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THE  WRIGHT  FAMILY* 

Tha  proa^£r0a*  Srancif;ith®r  n>?  ohildran  on 
their  Mother *s  side  was  Aaron  Wright*  horn  Jan.  9*  10 lid • 
(The  name  of  hla  wife  la  not  obtainable*)  They  oaa©  from 
Connecticut  and  settled  In  Conneaut,  Ohio.  Orrin  Wright, 
your  great  grandfather,  wag  born  In  Conneaut,  Jan.  9, 

1813.  He  wae  married,  to  Katherine  Harriet  Beldon,  Jan. 

1,  1635.  To  them  were  born  Henry  Bolden  Wright,  your 
Grandfather,  April  30,  1638}  Randolph  Orrin,  Lydia 
Allen,  Zaphna  Aaron,  Harriet  Elisa,  Annette  and  Helen* 

You  will  note  how  the  names  come  down.  Your  Grandfather, 
wag  married  to  Harriet  Russell  Crittenden,  Jan.  1,  1864. 
To  them  were  bora  Willie  M&loom,  Nov.  8,  1864}  Sdith 
Lydia, Oot.  11,  1666}  Alfred  Orrin,  June  8,  1870}  Hyrta 
Annette,  Oot.  7,  1668,  and  Herman  Isaac  Stevens,  Jan. 

19,  1673. 

Your  Grandfather  Wright,  &  carpenter  and  cabinet 
maker  by  trade,  e  nil  a  tod  in  the  Second  Ohio  Battery, 

Aug.  17,  1861,  for  three  years  service.  Because  of  ill~ 

4 

ness,  he  was  discharged  from  service  at  St.  Louie,  Mo., 
Jan.  19,  1863  .  When  discharged  he  was  regimental  quar  - 
termaster  sergeant.  He  re-enlisted  Feb*  15,  1865,  for 
one  year,  aa  a  private  in  Co.  F,  Second  Regiment,  Ohio 
Cavalry,  and  was  discharged  Sept.  11,  1865,  at  Benton 
Barracks,  Mo.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark., 

13  miles  north  of  Regers,  whore  we  have  been  several 
times.  With  his  family  Grandpa  Wright  moved  to  Toledo, 
Iowa,  in  1667,  and  could  not  have  been  many  mils  a  from 
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where  Uncle  Israel  Miller  and  foully  lived,  and  not  over 
a  score  of  miles  from  where  we  lived  In  Ban ton  County* 
Grandpa1 a  la tar  moved  to  McPherson  County,  Kan*,  loo a ting 
on  a  farm  east  of  McPherson.  In  1888  they  moved  to  Manht- 
tan  and  In  1690  to  Lake  Arthur,  La*  In  1903  they  moved 
to  Siloa©  gpringa,  Ark*,  where  both  are  hurled*  H.  B* 
Wright  died  Hov.  1,  1915,  and  gra*  Wright  May  25,  1916. 

Willie  H*  Wright  and  Sarah  1*  Cottrell  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  June,  1893*  The  family  of  Willie  and  Sarah 
comprises  Esther,  Ernest,  Henry  and  Ran  he 1. 

Ernest  Wright  and  Mahal  Eookoven  were  married  in 
Welch,  La*,  April  11,  1930,  and  live  on  the  original 
Willis  Wright  farm  three  miles  north  of  Welch.  They 
have  four  children,  Ruth,  Ernest,  Helen  and  Malcolm • 

Henry  and  Martha  Cose  ware  married  in  1935.  Their 
children  are  Carol,  John  Henry,  Paul  Allen  and  Marjorie 
Ann* 

Rachel  married  Earl  Workir^.  Their  children  are 
Rowland  and  Juanita* 

Edith  Lydia  Wright  and  P*  H*  Kokanour  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Manhattan,  Kan*,  Oct*  11,  1886.  Their  children 
are;  Elmer  Lyman,  born  at  Manhattan,  Kan*,  July  15, 

LS88;  Laura  Kuldah,  Lake  Arthur,  La.,  Sept.  37,  1891 | 

He  re  a  Harriet,  Jennies,  La.,  Oct.  1,  1893$  Raymond 
My r tan,  Jennings,  Aug.  1895$  Edith  £gnss,  Jennings, 
June  3,  1688$  Basel  Annette,  Janninga,  Dec.  9,  1899 $ 
Carroll  Wright,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  Dot.  34,  1902. 
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Myrta  Wright  and  Rev.  M*  F.  Johnson  ware  mar¬ 
ried  In  glloam  Springe,  Ark*,  Jan.  1,  1905,  the  41a t 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Myrta1 a  parents.  The 
oeremony  was  at  the  home  of  the  parents* 

Alfred  0.  Wright  and  Stuart  MoLeod  were  married 
in  Jennings,  ^a.,  in  November,  1889.  To  them  were 
born  Clair  and  ^er trade* 

Herman  I*  S.  Wright  died  in  Lake  Arthur,  La*, 

July  S3,  1890,  aged  17  years* 

THE  BELDEN  FAMILY* 

Henry  Balden  was  born  Oat*  10,  1790,  and  Fannie 
Balden,  Dee*  3,  1791,  They  were  married  May  15,  1811. 
They  are  the  great  great  grandparents  of  you,,  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  daughter,  Katharine  Harriet  Balden,  mar¬ 
ried  Orrin  Wright}  they  are  your  g*eat  Grandparents. 
Their  son,  Henry  Balden  Wright,  an£^arrle1;  Russell 
Crittenden,  were  married  Jan.  1,  1864.  They  are  the 

parents  of  Edith  Lydia  Wright,  your  Mother. 


P*  M.  K 
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THE  CRITTENDEN  FAMILY* 

Three  brothers,  Simeon,  Aaa  and? u&ao  Crittenden, 
were  born  in  Wales  and  came  to  the  United  States.  Uy 
chlldren#a  Grandmother  Wright  is  a  descendant  of  Isaac 
Crittenden,  who,  with  his  wife,  Phabe  Bpter  Crittenden, 
arrived  at  Ashfield,  Mass*,  Nov.  1,  1766.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  ware  Hannah  Crittenden,  who  married  Mr.  Atkins; 
Sally  Crittenden,  who  married  Mr.  Cobb;  Phabe  Crit¬ 
tenden,  who  married  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Isaac  Crittenden, 
who  married  Sarah  Savage. 

Isaac  Crittenden,  born  May  14,  1780,  and  Sarah 
Savage,  bora  April  19,  1785,  were  married  May,  1803. 
Their  children  were  Alfred  Crittenden,  born  April  38, 
1884;  Electa,  Elvira,  Phebe,  Philander,  Sally  and  Isaac. 

Alfred  Crittenden  and  Lydia  Williams  were-! riarr led 
Oct,  21,  1839,  at  Conns aut,  Ohio.  Their  children  were 
Simeon,  Charles,  Justin,  Harriet  Russell  (your  Grand¬ 
mother),  born  July  9,  1837;  Alfred  B. ,  Theresa  S.  and 
Mary  A.  Henry  Belden  Wright  (your  Grandfather)  and  Har¬ 
riet  R.  Crittenden  were  married  Jan.  1,  1864,  as  is 
stated  with  other  details  under  the  Wright  family, 

Alfred  Crittenden,  Father  of  my  children^  Grand¬ 
mother  Wright,  was  in  your  Grandparents1  home  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kan.,  in  the  late  80* s,  when  he  was  well  past  85, 
and  walked  to  church  with  the  family,  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  blocks,  and  his  mind  was  as  bright  as  a  man  of 
twenty.  Elmsr's  picture  was  taken  with  his  Great 
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Grandfather  *hon  the  latter  86  y«ar«  of  ago#  and  the 
happiest  person  of  all  to®  dear -Grandfather  Crittenden* 
Your  Grandmother* a  brother#  Alfred  B#  Crittenden# 
#a«  appointed  fodaral  oollaotor  of  tha  important  ere 
exporting  port  of  Connoerot#  Ohio#  by  President 
Kinlsy • 


p.  u.  k 
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THE  ENO  FAMILY. 

John  Eno,  Grandfather  of  Hazelle  Efco  Kokanour,  was 
horn  in  England.  His  son,  Hazella's  Father,  Janes  Henry 
aio,  was  bom  at  Hastings,  Ontario,  Canada,  April  15,  1856; 

Hazelle vs  Grandparents,  on  her  Mother's  side,  were 
both  bom  in  Leeds  County,  Ontario,  Canada.  Her  Grand¬ 
father,  Joel  Stone  London,  was  bora  Hoy.  87,  1828,  at 
L&nsdowne,  Canada,  and  died  March  15,  1890,  at  Lansdowne. 
Her  Grandmother,  who  was  Sally  Polly,  was  bom  Hoy,  3, 
1827,  at  Mallory  town,  and  died  Soy.  6,  1888,  at  Lansdowne. 
Their  daughter,  Luoy  Sally  Landon,  Hazelle' s  Mother,  was 
bora  May  29,  1861,  at  Lansdowne. 

James  Henry  Efco  and  Luoy  Sally  Landon  were  married 
at  Lansdowne  In  1884.  To  them  were  bom: 

Glenn  E.  Eho; 

Forrest  Eno. 

Hazelle  Eno,  March  18,  1891,  at  Cass  City,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Eno  died  Oct.  19,  1895,  at  Cass  City,  Mich. 

James  H.  Eno  and  Margaret  Boss  were  married  Oct.  10, 
1898,  and  to  them  were  bom: 

Halcomb  Eno,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Doris  Belle  Eno,  March  28,  1903. 

James  H.  Eno  died  March  13,  1921,  at  Slloam  %  ring  a, 
Arkansas. 


Elmer  Lyman  Kokanour  and  Hazelle  Eno  were  married 
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at  Si loam  Spring a,  Arkansas,  May  25,  1916.  To  them 
was  born,  Margaret  Lou  Kokanour,  May  2,  19 20, at  Si- 
loam  Sprites.  They  now  live  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Forrest  Eno  and  Xsola  Carl  were  married  at  Sl- 
loam  Springs  Ark.,  April  16,  1919.  To  them  were  born 
William  Carl  Eno  and  Barbara  Eno.  They  live  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Doris  Belle  Eno  and  Osborne  T.  Luna  were  married 
April  24,  JS26,  and  live  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

P.  M.  K. 
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THE  GOFF  FAMILY* 

Aribert  Goff  was  the  Grandfather  of  Ralph  Do ward 
Goff  and  was  born  In  IB 14*  Ralph1 a  Grandmother  was 
Mary  Ann  Jones  Goff*  Their  son,  DeWitt  Olinton  Goff, 
and  Abble  Churoh  Goff  were  the  parents  of  Ralph*  His 
Father  was  bora  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y*£  April  10, 

1842,  and  his  Mother  was  born  at  How  Ka v<PP > V V,t,* ,  Qq $ . 

1,  1850.  To  them  were  born; 

D.  Charles  Goff. 

Romeo  Goff. 

Mable  Goff  Kirby. 

Goldie  Goff  Bond. 

Gersham  Goff. 

Vivian  Goff  Hogue. 

Albert  Goff. 

Ralph  Do ward  Goff. 

Myma  Goff  Ricker. 

The  Grandparents,  Aribert  and  Mary  Ann  Goff,  both 
died  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Goff  Oct.  15,  1864,  at  Breedsville, 
Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Goff  in  1859.  Ralph* s  Father,  D.  C, 
Goff,  died  Nov.  5,  1904.  His  Mother  died  Sept.  13,  1923, 

Abbie  Churoh  Goff,  Mother  of  Ralph,  was  the  daughter 
of  Romeo  D.  Churoh  and  Mary  Vradanburg  Church,  who  were 
born  in  Vermont.  Mr.  Churoh  died  June  26,  1851,  and 
Mrs.  Churoh  died  in  1898, 

Ralph  De ward  Goff  was  born  at  Clave land.  Term., 

April  13,  1891.  He  and  Laura  K ok an our  ware  mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  15,  1912,  at  Rogers,  Ark.  To  them  were  born; 
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Edith  Goff,  May  4,  1913. 

Ralph  DaWitt,  Jr.,  April  5,  1915. 

Robert  Mlllor  Goff,  Aug.  8,  1917. 

Dale  Goff,  Deo.  1,  1981. 

Ralph  D.  Goff,  Jr.,  and  Hanoy  Ruth  Borneo  *rar q 
carried  Hov.  10,  1939,  at  Anderson,  Mo. 

Edith  Goff  and  Jacob  Jamas  Diehl,  Jr.,  were 
married  Feb.  4,  1940,  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

P.  IS.  K. 


/ 
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THE  LOGAN  FAMILY. 

John  K.  Logan,  my  Grandson,  whose  Mother  is  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henna  Logan,  traces  his  genealogy  on  hia 
Father’s  side  to  South  Carolina,  where  hia  Great  Grand  - 
father  Logan  was  born  at  Abbeville.  He  moved  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  when  very  young,  and  later  settled  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  where  he  married.  From  there  he  went  to  war, 
being  colonel  of  the  l?th  Arkansas  Confederate  Regi¬ 
ment.  His  wife's  name  was  Danforth  and  she  was -born 
in  Georgia.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  very  young 
and  she  was  reared  by  her  uncle.  Dr.  Joel  Ponder,  at 
Camden,  Ark.  Their  one  son  is  John  P.  Logan,  Grand¬ 
father  of  John  K.  He  was  married  to  Nina  Saltenberer 
on  April  20,  1880,  at  Floyd,  La.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  cotton  planter,  who  was  also  a  very  fine 
machinist.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sessums.  fgfter  the  war, 
her  Father  moved  to  Hamburg,  Ark.,  where  he  lived  the 
balance  of  his  life.  $as- aY school  teacher  and 

governess  for  a  wealthy  family.  She  had  three  sisters 
and  one  brother,  all  now  dead.  John  P.  Logan  was  a  depuV 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  at  Floyd,  La.,  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage.  To  this  union  were  born  fbur3  sons, 
George  Herbert,  John  Howard,  Roy  Charles  and  Elmer  Earl. 
Roy  is  the  Father  of  John  K.  Mrs.  Logan  died  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  in  October,  1934,  at  the  age  of  76.  Mr.  Logan,  in 
his  81st  year,  is  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Tulsa  district 
of  Oklahoma,  an  appointee  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1933. 
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The  author  of  “Down  Memory* a  Lana*  first  heard  of 
John  P.  Logan  while  publishing  the  Times  in  Jennings, 
La.,  about  1896  or  1897.  G.  H.  Morse  &  Sons,  merch¬ 
ants,  bought  a  oar  of  red  apples  from  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks  at  Siloam  Springs  from  Mr.  Logan,  and  a  bushel 
were  bought  and  taken  home  by  me.  Actually  those  beau¬ 
tiful  apples  were  the  initiative  interest  in  the  Ozarks 
country  that  ultimately l^ftduU*  to  remove  to  Siloam 
Springs  with  our  family  in  1902,  where  Carroll  was  born 
and  one  of  the  most  vital  chapters  of  our  family  history 
was  recorded. 


P.  M.  K 
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THE  HART  FAMILT. 

Council  L*  Hart,  Father  of  Baaoh  Hart  Kokanour, 
waa  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tsnn*,  in  1848*  His  Father, 
Edmond  Lambeth  Hart,  was  born  in  Davidson  County,  N.Q.** 
in  3.817,  a  eon  of  Henry  and  Barbara  (Lambeth)  Hart*  Hia 
Father,  Groat  Groat  Grandfather  of  Jo  Lota  and  Bobbin 
Kokanour,  ms  of  Sootoh-Irish  descent  and  ms  born  near 
Newbern,  N,C,,  in  1780,  The  Grandfather  of  Henry  Hart 
was  born  in  Scotland  and  the  Grandmother  in  Ireland, 
Henry  Hart  ms  a  soldier  in  the  mr  of  ISIS  and  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ha  to  has  and  Hbw  Or¬ 
leans  -  He  died  in  1859*  His  wife,  Haney  Johnson  Moore, 
ms  a  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Moore*  James  Moore 
ms  bom  in  North  Carolina  and  died  in  1867,  Mary 
Eoere  died  Deo*  30,  1830,  in  Bedford  County,  T@nn* 

Council  L«  Hart  same  with  hie  parents  to  Benton 
County,  Ark*,  when  he  was  three  years  old*  In  1873  he 
trarriod  Miss  Haney  E,  Caldwell,  daughter  of  Joshua  and 
Sarah  (Alexander)  Caldwell*  She  ms  born  in  Bon  ton 
County,  Ark*,  in  1857*  To  thets  were  born:  John  P* , 

Mary  A.,  Cora  S,,  Eva  lino.  Harden,  Jennie  May,  Edmond 
L.,  and  Jesse  L«  Their  Mother  died  in  1894* 

Elmira  Elisabeth  Beach,  Mother  of  Eeaoh  Hart 
Kokanour,  and  Council  L#  Bart  wore  married  Deo*  11, 

1895,  at  Lowell,  Ark*  Mrs.  Hartfs  Grandparents, 

Beach*  a  Great  Grandparents,  were  J*  S*  Ganbill,  born 
Jan.  31,  1810,  and  Eunity  Adame  G&rcbill,  Born  Aug.  5, 
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1812,  and  were  married  in  Tennessee.  Their  daughter, 
Raohel  Jane  Gambill,  was  born  Jan*  4,  1835.  She  and 
Elam  Josiah  Be&oh,  born  in  1830,  in  Union  County,  Ga., 
were  married  March  30,  1854. 

Elam  Josiah  Be&oh  was  a  Confederate  soldier, 
taken  prisoner  in  1863  and  confined  in  Fort  Delaware, 
Kan.,  until  the  end  of  the  war#  In  prison  he  con¬ 
tracted  sickness  that  caused  his  death  in  1883.  His 
wife  died  in  1922.  Their  Grandaughter  was  Elmira  Eliza¬ 
beth  Beach,  born  Feb.  16,  1860.  She  married  Council 

L.  Hart,  Dec.  11,  1895.  To  them  were  born: 

Austin  Rodgers  Hart,  Deo.  28,  1900. 

Beach  Leone  Hart,  March  30,  1905. 

Carroll  W.  Kokanour  and  Beach  Leone  Hart  ware  mar¬ 
ried  at  Rogers,  Ark.,  Nov.  21,  1925.  To  them  were  born: 

Jo  Lata  Kokanour,  Nov.  24,  1926,  at  Braokenridga, 
Texas. 

Robert  Hart  Kokanour,  July  4,  1931,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Austin  Rodgers  Hart  and  Emma  Mae  Allen  were  married 
Oct.  31,  193  6.  To  them  was  born: 

Allen  Rodger a  Hart,  May  29,  1940. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hart  moved  to  Inglewood,  Calif., 
in  February,  1926. 

Mr.  Hart  died  Nov.  4,  1939,  at  Inglewood,  Aged  91 
years.  Mrs.  Hart  survives  and  resides  in  Monrovia,  Calif. 
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ANNA'S  MEMORIES. 

Father  and  Mother  earned  their  bread  by  the  aweat 
of  their  brow.  They  did  not  have  money  to  waste,  but 
took  good  care  of  their  children.  Mother  always  kept 
us  clean,  although  she  used  to  wash  on  a  washboard  for 
years,  and  even  had  to  use  hard  water  for  many  years. 
She  did  not  have  water  by  simply  turning  a  faucet, ;as 
some  of  her  children  have.  Mother  used  to  make  soft 
soap,  by  putting  wood  ashes  in  a  barrel  and  pouring 
water  on  the  ashes,  which  leached  through  and  ran  out 
at  the  base  of  the  barrel  over  an  inclined  and  groov¬ 
ed  board  that  Father  had  arranged.  The  lye  thus 
formed  was  collected  in  a  vessel,  rinds  and  cracklings 
were  added  and  then  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  out  of 
doors  ,  and  a  good  soap  was  made. 

Mother  could  spin  and  make  yarn  and  used  to  knit 
stockings.  Mother  mads  the  best  light  bread  and  plum 
butter  I  ever  ate — eight  big  loaves  of  bread  and  a 
great  tin  of  rolls  at  each  baking.  Ada  makes  the  next 
best  bread  and  lovely  cake  also. 

Father  was  a  vegetarian  and  we  never  knew  him  to 
eat  a  bite  of  meat.  Mother  always  tried  to  have  fruit 
and  eggs  if  possible.  Re  provided  meat  for  the  family, 
so  Mother  often  made  gravy,  which  Father  ate. 

Mother's  first  carpet  was  a  rag  one,  which  was 
woven  by  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Robinson.  Mother  had  to 
do  the  family  sewing  for  years  by  hand,  and  it  was  a 
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happy  day  for  Mother  when  Father  brought  home  a  new 
Singer  aewing  machine,  costing  sixty  dollars.  Mary 
was  good  help  and  made  nice  dresses  even;whjle  she  was 
very  young. 

Mother  inherited  a  sweet  Quaker  disposition.  Her 
Father,  our  Grandfather  Miller,  used  to  say  thee  and 
thou,  characteristic  of  the  Quakers.  Mother's  Mother 
died  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  Mother  was  sick  with 
quinsy,  and  had  several  successive  attacks.  Her  Mother's 
body  was  carried  into  her  room  so  she  could  take  a  last 
look  and  say  "Goodbye,  Mother. 8  Mother  spoke  very  high¬ 
ly  of  Grandmother.  She  had  a  stepmother.  Mother  had 
one  brother,  Israel,  and  one  sister,  Julia  Ann,  and 
three  stepbrothers. 

Father  was  almost  a  self-educated  man.  He  used  to 
write  a  great  deal.  Used  shorthand  and  read  it.  He 
taught  school. 

Father  was  a  strong  believer  in  temperance,  talked 
it  publicly  and  voted  for  it  and  for  St.  John  for  gover¬ 
nor  of  Kansas.  Father  used  to  teach  in  Sunday  school, 
and  took  part  in  debating  society  and  public  meetings. 
Father  and  Mother  used  to  have  family  worship.  It  would 
be  better  if  more  parents  did  likewise.  Father  and 
Mother  used  to  take  us  to  church  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  in 
a  wagon.  When  it  was  cold.  Father  put  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  box  and  we  children  sat  on  it  and 
covered  our  heads  with  a  quilt  to  keep  warm. 


Mother  sat  on  the  seat  with  Father.  We  did  not  have  a 
heater  in  our  wagons  as  we  do  in  our  oar  these  days. 

We  sometimes  sat  on  our  feet  to  keep  them  warm.  We  did 
not  have  overshoes  as  we  do  now.  I  remember  getting  off 
my  feet  onoe  .when  they  were  so  numb  that  I  could  not 
walk. ..I  felt  bad  because  we  were  getting  ready  to  go 
into  church.  I  still  remember  how  my  feet  hurt. 

The  first  bicycle  I  remember  was  one  Schuyler  Bloss 
rode  to  Olay  Center  High  School,  over  five  miles  away. 

It  had  a  front  wheel  about  four  feat  high  and  a  fourteen 
inch  wheel  behind.  Schuyler  is  one  of  our  state *s  best 
lawyers,  lives  in  Winfield,  Kansas,  and  once  represented 
Cowley  in  the  state  legislature. 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Iowa. 
Almost  every  family  in  the  neighborhood  had  it  at  the 
same  time.  Father,  Mother  and  Mary  had  it.^I  think 
Uncle  Israel  and  Aunt  Rebecca  Miller,  who  lived  two 
miles  away,  took  the  twin  babies,  Susie  and  Sadie,  and 
that  Peter  and  I  largely  lived  outdoors.  Mary  was  very 
sick.  When  she  got  better  and  could  sit  up  in  bed,  she 
cut  rows  and  rows  of  paper  doll3.  Uncle  Christie  Fike, 
as  he  was  called  by  everybody,  an  old-fashioned  un¬ 
married  man,  went  from  home  to  home,  taking  what  care  he 
could  of  sick  people.  The  fever  was  caused  by  the  neigh¬ 
bors  going  to  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  it. 

Mary  and  I  were  opening  up  grain  shocks  onoe, 
when  a  rattle-snake  bit  Mary.  She  almost  died  before 
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help- could  be  had.  Father  drove  to  town  and  got  Dr. 
Wigg,  who  was  very  much  afraid  he  could  not  stop  the 
poison,  as  her  limb  had  become  purple  in  spots,  but 
he  was  able  to  check  it. 

When  we  came  to  Kansas,  Father  drove  a  team  to 
a  covered  wagon,  camped  out  and  cooked  our  meals  by 
the  roadside.  One  night  there  was  an  electrical 
storm.  I  seem  to  hear  the  wagon  jingle  now.  Father 
took  us  to  see  the  Iowa  State  v  Capitol  at  Des  Moines. 
The  building  had  just  been  started.  I  believe  they 
said  it  would  take  three  years  to  finish  it;  I  re¬ 
member  it  was  immense. 

We  were  here  in  Kansas  for  the  grasshopper  in¬ 
vasion  in  1874.  They  came  in  hordes,  and  ate  almost 
everything  green.  They  were  especially  fond  of 
onions  and  rhubarb  and  went  down  in  the  ground  for 
them.  They  all  left  as  they  came,  all  at  once,  like 
a  dark  cloud. 

Mother’s  cooking  utensils  were  heavy  iron  pots. 
She  had  a  brass  kettle  she  used  to  cook  fruit  in  and 

' 

to  make  plum  butter.  Often  she  used  to  get  me  to 
scour  it,  because  if  it  was  not  bright  she  was  a- 
fraid  of  poisoning  food.  I  almost  feel  tired  to 
think  of  it  now.  Mother  often  browned  rye  for  cof¬ 
fee,  in  an  early  day. 

In  early  days  we  had  cord  beds.  Instead  of  the 
springs,  i?ope  was  woven  across  and  held  over  short 
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pins.  For  mattresses  we  used  bed-ticks  filled  with 
atrawj  later  we  used  corn  husks.  Mother  had  feather 
beda  for  the  top  tick,  on  at  least  some  of  the  beds. 
Now  and  then  Father  would  tighten  the  bed  oords  and 
make  them  so  tight  they  would  ring  when  struck* 

Father  raised  acre  a  of  small  fruit,  had  straw¬ 
berries  by  the  bushel  and  a  great  many  pickers.  Os¬ 
car  Peterson,  a  lawyer  ih  Olay  Center,  told  me  the 
first  money  he  ever  mads  was  two  dollars  he  earned 
picking  strawberries  for  Father.  He  gave  the  money 
to  his  Mother  to  buy  a  i%ir  of  shoes.  Father  raised 
a  lot  of  vegetables  for  hi a  family  and  to  sell.  He 
also  raised  flowers j  had  two  row©  q{  b  petunias  from 
the  house  to  the  road,  bordering  the  walk,  that  made 
passersby  look  and  look.  Father  made  long  hotbeds 
and  raised  sweet b  potato  and  other  plants  for  sale 
and  his  own  use.  Father  bought  the  first  glass  fruit 
I  remember,  a  barrel  full. 

Mother  used  to  make  hominy  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
good  mush  to  eat. 

The  first  automobile  I  remember  must  have  been 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  Mother  Thomas  used  to  call 
and  tell  us  to  get  Willie  up  on  a  ohair  to  see  the 
automobile  go  by.  Alfred  Docking  held  the  first  one 
in  Olay  Center.  They  used  to  frighten  horses  and 
the  men  did  not  like  to  feast  them  on  the  roads, 
for  they  sometimes  caused  runaways.  Father  had  a 
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ll£ht  wagon;  never  owned  on  automobi lo.  We  must  have 
had  our  flrat  buggy,  a  Jump  seat,  about  fifty  five 
years  ago, 

We  used  and  made  oandles,  had  o&ndle  m  o  Ida  m  ade  of 
heavy  tin,  with  tubes  into  whioh  Mother  would  put  wiok— 
a  aoftvlooaely  woven  oord  or  string— then  fill  the  tubas 
with  melted  tallow  and  let  them  get  cold,  We  made  six 
or  core  at  a  time.  To  use,  we  put  them  in  a  sauoer- 
shaped  holder,  with  a  aollow  tube  to  hold  the  candle, 

We  had  snuffers,  a  shear— like  affair  to  trim  the  wiaka. 
They  had  a  small  box- like  affair  on  one  blade,  about 
two  inches  long,  with  short  legs  under  the  bladea  to 
hold  them  off  the  table  for  safety. 

We  had  trundle  beds,  a  small,  low  bed  that  was 
rolled  under  the  large  bed  in  daytime  to  save  room. 

Our  town  was  Vinton,  fourteen  miles  away,  in 
Iowa,  so  m  did  not  go  of  tan.  Could  not  buy  bread 
as  now.  Mother  always  baked  In  oven;  did  not  have 
briok  ovens,  wood  was  too  ecaroe.  Sometimes  ear  o orn 
was  burned  for  fuel  and  some  burned  corn  stalks.  Brad¬ 
ley  used  to  tell  of  his  Grandmother1**  great  briok 
oven  in  Vermont,  and  how  good  everything  tasted.  She 
used  to  moke  o he s so. 

Father  bought  one  pound  of  early  Ohio  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  east  in  an  early  year,  at  a  big  prloe, 
planted  the©  in  his  hotbed  and  sprouted  them,  like 
sweet  potato  plants,  planted  the  slips  in  his  garden 
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and  thus  got  a  start  of  this  variety,  vrhioh  la  now 
ao  common  in  this  section.  In  the  course  of  time, 
Bradley  bought  a  half  bushel  from  Father  for  seed* 

I  remember  seeing  Father  oradle  wheat  in  Kan¬ 
sas  in  early  years  and  that  was  the  general  oustom 
in  his  time  in  Pennsylvania. 

Neoe salty  is  the  mother  of  invention  with  chil¬ 
dren  as  with  grownups*  As  children  we  did  not  have 
toys  by  the  bushel  as  some  little  folks  have  today. 

We  made  our  toys,  using  spools  and  cornstalks  to  form 
animals.  The  hard  out  side  made  the  legs,  and  feath¬ 
ers  were  used  for  mane  and  tail.  Peter  used  to  play 
train  and  would  "toot,  toot"  almost  like  a  train. 

Mother  used  to  worry;  thought  ha  would  some  day  be 
killed  by  a  train.  Peter,  do  you  remember  taking  the 
butcher  knife  when  you  were  a  tiny  boy,  and  when  I 
tried  to  get  you  to  give  it  to  me  ,  you  dodged  under 
the  table  and  threw  the  knife,  and  it  hit  my  thumb? 

If  you  wars  here,  I  could  show  you  the  soar;  it  does 
not  hurt.  We  Ased  to  play  house  and  gather  wild  straw¬ 
berries  for  food.  The  very  large  ones  were  used  as 
loaves  of  bread.  We  liked  our  dolls  out  out  of  paper, 
Peter  used  to  make  yards  and  pastures  for  the  animals 
we  made.  My  boys  used  osage  oranges  for  their  animals, 
made  pastures  and  moved  there  from  one  to  another. 

Grandmother  Kokanour  used  to  write  to  me  and  con¬ 
tinued  after  I  was  married.  She  used  to  dry  apples  and 
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pears  and  crack  nuts  and  pick  out  kernels,  tie  them  up 
in  a  new  pocket  handkerchief  and  send  thein  to  Iowa  to 
Father.  Poor  Grandmother  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

She  really  starved.  She  gave  Father  an  Irish  chain  quilt; 
as  an  heirloom  and  I  have  it  now.  The  quilting  is  unusual¬ 
ly  pretty.  I  have  a  lo^  cabin  wool  mat  that  Grandmother 
pieced  and  gave  me.  Grandmother  wore  a  white  cap  of  dain¬ 
ty  design.  She  and  Grandfather  are  buried  at  Dallas  Cen¬ 
ter,  Iowa,  where  a  number  of  our  folks  are  at  rest. 

Father  always  claimed  that  Grandmother's  pot  pies, 
were  just  a  little  better  than  Mother's.  (We  children 
never  could  see  how  that  was  possible.) 

I  do  not  remember  Pennsylvania,  but  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  Mary  falling  down  a  flight  of  steps  there. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  Father,  Husband  and  my  three 
Sons  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  neither  do  my  Grand¬ 
sons  Wilton,  Paul  nor  Calvin. 


Anna  Thomas 

Clay  Center, 


R.R.No.4 


Kansas. 
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GARFIELD* 8  MEMORIES. 

Looking  back  nearly  sixty  years,  I  can  ho  truly 
thankful  for  parents  who  set  me  a  fine  example  of  in-* 
dustry,  honesty  and  high  moral  standard#  The  liquor 
traffic  never  had  two  more  ardent  foes  than  ay  Father 
and  Grandfather  Kokanour*  I  an  glad  for  the  Quaker  and 
Puritan  elements  that  entered  into  ny  ancestry  and 
bringing  up# 

No  boy  ever  had  two  Grandmothers  who  were  better 
cooks*  Grandma  Thomas*  skill  extended  over  a  wide  range, 
while  Grandma  Kokanour  confined  hers  more  to  the  plain, 
substantial  dishes*  Gh,  such  bread  and  plum  butter  as 
she  did  make* 

Willie  says  that  when  he  was  little,  his  Grandma 

r >, '  r.  •  i*  .  -T 

Thomas  would  play  with  him  like  a  nkid% 

» 

A  diary  kept  by  my  Father  shows  that  before  the 
first  school  house  was  built,  on  several  occasions 
church  services  were  held  in  Grandpa  Thomas*  home ,  the 
house  in  which  I  live# 

Vim#  Bundle  told  me  that  Grandfather  Kokanour  was 
an  influence  for  having  services  at  their  school  house. 
This  wad  before  the  church  was  built# 

My  Mother  says  her  Father  took  them  to  see  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  Union  Pacific  track  when  it  was  built  into 
Clay  Center  in  the  late  fall  of  1073,  soon  after  the 
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f Gaily  arrivod  frora  Iowa.  That  was  tho  first  railroad 
to  rocoh  Olay  Contor  and  won  callod  the  Junction  City 
end  Fort  Kearney#  In  107G  it  tmo  extended  to  Clifton. 

As  a  boy,  I  saw  tho  Rock  Island  track  laid  at 

s 

Clay  Center* 

Tho  lunber  for  tho  houao  in  which  I  live,  v/aa 
hauled  fron  Watervillo  (about  forty  nllea  northeast) 
in  1870. 

Uy  rather  cone  to  Kansas  on  horseback  in  1070, 
driving  his  Father* a  herd  of  about  twenty  cattle,  I3y 
Father  brake  tho  sod  on  his  homestead  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  T*Lanb"  and  "Lion"  *  He  used  to  bind  grain  by  hand 
In  Vomont  as  a  boy,  he  raked  hay  by  hand,  which  the 
so© n  had  out  with  scythes* 

On  one  occasion,  his  Father  sent  him  for  a  jug  of 
water.  "Be  sure  to  fill  it  full",  said  his  Father* 

"Why  didn’t  you  fill  it  full?"  ashed  his  Father  when  he 
returned*  "I  did  end  drove  the  cork  in",  ay  Father 
said.  WU©  did  what  you  told  2*in%  remarked  ay  Father's 

GARFIHLD  3*  TEffiS&S, 

li.F.h.  *« O.  d, 

Clay  Center,  Kansas. 
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THS  THOMAS  FAMILY. 

All  the  Thomas  anoeators  came  to  America  before 

the  Revolution,  and  moat  of  them  traoe  baok  to  the  early 

oolonlal  daya.  At  leaat  two  were  killed  by  Indiana,  and 

one  was  oaptured  twice  during  the  Frenoh  and  Indian  war 

and  taken  to  Canada.  Ha  aaoaped  and  returned.  One  of 

the  grandmothers  of  Bradley  Thomaa  was  named  Grant,  a 

deaoendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  who  landed  in  Kaasaohuaetts 

on  Kay  30,  1630.  President  0.  3.  Grant  also  traoee  his 

anoestry  to  the  same  Matthew  Grant,  but  by  a  different 
a  on. 

William  Bradley  Thomas  was  born  at  Brattleboro, Vt., 
in  1853,  moved  with  hia  parents  to  Illinois  in  his  ehild- 
hood,  and  moved  to  Clay  County,  Kan.,  in  1870.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  Kokanour,  June  18,  1878.  Anna,  Kokanour, 
daughter  of  Samuel  B.  and  Huldah  Kokanour,  was  born  Hov. 

18,  I860.  Copple te  Kokanour  history  under  headii^,  Tfce 
Kokanour  Family. 

To  W*  Bo  ana  Anna  Thomas  were  born  three  son3, 

Garfield  Bradley  Thomas,  Sept.  8,  1881;  Charles  Arthur 
Thomas,  Aug.  7,  1893,  and  William  Kokanour  Thomas,  June 
11,  1900.  Bradley  *s  Father  was  William  Thomas  and  his 
Mother  Ann  M.  Smith*  They  moved  to  Clay  County  in  1870, 
and  Eradley  homesteaded  the  farm  he  lived  on  till  hia  death. 

Bradley  Thomaa  was  a  great  reader  and  had  a  fine 
grasp  of  governmental  and  currant  affairs.  He  was  a 
recognized  leader  in  debate.  He  was  an  industrious 
farmer  and  s took  raiser.  Tear  after  year  he  marketed 
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a  oar  of  fat  Shorthorn  steer©  and  one  or  r.oro  cars  of 
fat  hogs  in  Kansas  City#  hio  own  raising#  and  more  than 
onoo  hia  stock  topped  the  market. 

Garfield  graduated  from  the  Olay  County  High  gohool# 
attended  K.S.A.O.  one  year,  taught  school  and  farmed. 

He  married  Alice  Elizabeth  North#  daughter  of  Edgar  and 
Margaret  (Baird)  North#  who  waa  born  at  Watertown#  N.Y., 
Nov*  3#  J.883.  Her  Father  lost  a  hand  in  th9  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Alioo  and  all  the  children  are 
graduates  of  tha  County  High  School.  The  children  are: 

Margaret  Alice  -Thomas#  bom  sept.  20#  1910;  attended 
K.S.C*  two  years;  married  Geo.  H.  Singular#  Hay  }#  1938; 
one  daughter#  Sylvia  Gay#  born  Juno  31#  1940. 

Wilton  Bradley  Thomas#  born  June  8#  1913;  graduated 
from  K.3.C.  in  1937.  In  his  Junior  year  was  member  of 
College  meat  Judging  team  at  International  Stock  Show 
in  Chicago#  which  won  second  place,  about  25  teams  com¬ 
peting  •  In  senior  year  was  member  of  live  stock  team# 
winning  first  at  International.  Employed  by  Keefe  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  over  three  ysars.  Entered  military  service  Feb. 
18#  1941;  sent  to  Around  (tank)  division.  Ft.  Knox#  Ky. 

Paul  Edgar  Thomaap  born  March  17#  1918;  attended 
K.  3.  0.  one  year. 

Ruth  Ann  Thomas#  born  Sept.  5#  1920;  attended  K.S.C. 
one  summer#  teaching  third  year  in  Washington  County. 

Charles  Arthur  Thomas;  married  Ada  Swenson,  Deo.  20, 
1916.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Gus  and  Hannah  (Lind¬ 
quist)  Swenson#  both  Swedish.  Ada  was  born  Deo.  21, 
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1895.  To  Char  lea  and  Ada  were  born$  .* 

Dorothy  Ann  Thomas,  Dot.  24,  1933. 

Galvin  Dwain  Thomas,  July  6,  1926. 

Both  ©re  attending  Ol&y  County  High  School. 
William  K.  Thomas  and  Edith  BX&no,  daughter  of 
Hr.  and  Uta.  Henry  Bl&no,  were  married.  fippjl  29,  1939. 
Hr.  and  Mra.  Lovls  Blanc,  parents  of  Penny,  care  from 
Switzerland  and  ware  among  the  first  settlers  in  Hayes 
Township. 

To  William  and  Edith  Thomas  ware  horn? 

Henry  William  Thomas,  Ua$  25,  1933. 

Hose  Ann  Thomas,  Aug.  20,  1934, 

2^, 

0,  B.  Th^iaa. 
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M'a  memories, 

I  was  bom  near  Woodbury,  Bedford  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Juno  £5,  1003, 

I  go  very  distinctly  reneaber  Mother  telling  ho w 
wo  arrived  in  Iowa  froo  Pennsylvania  the  doming  President 
Lincoln  was  ohot,  £e  lived  in  Linn  County  where  Petor 
was  boro. 

When  X  was  two  and  a  half  or  thro©  and  a  half  years 
old,  I  used  to  sit  on  the  foot  of  ?©terfs  cradle,  rocking 
hin,  Mother,  Path  or,  and  Anna  had  malarial  fever  at  that 
tine,  being  sick  with  fover  and  chills  every  other  day, 
when  Petor  would  go  to  sleep,  X  would  put  ay  head  down 
on  his  feet  and  go  to  sleep  too,  end  when  he  awoko  and 
kicked,  I  woke  up  also  and  rooked  hid. 

One  of  ay  earliest  recollections  is  seeing  Grand¬ 
father  Miller,  He  was  standing  -  a  kindly,  tall,  rather 
this,  oan  with  very  white  hair*  we  were  living  in  the 
house  near  the  forty-acre  farm  Father  owned  later.  This 
was  soaetiae  before  1809,  for  we  were  living  on  this  fara 
when  the  twins  were  born.  Ho  died  when  the  twins  were 
just  babies,  for  I  roneaber  seeing  Mother  weeping  when 
she  heard  of  his  death.  With  two  oaall  babies,  sho  could 
not  nakc  the  trip  book  to  Pennsylvania, 

Grandnother  Miller  died  when  Mother  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  The  house  caught  on  fire  and  there  were  no  non 
folks  around.  She  worked  so  hard  trying  to  put  out  the 
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fire  and  save  the  house  that  she  injured  herself,  caus¬ 
ing  her  death. 

Mother  had  a  step-mother  who  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  two  years  old.  Mother  had  one  brother  and 
one  sister*  Israel  and  Julia  Ann;  one  half-sister,  Hannah, 
whoa  we  never  saw;  and  three  half  brothers*  The  three 
half  brothers  all  came  to  Kansas  and  at  times  lived  in 
our  home.  We  thought  a  great  deal  of  all  these  uncles, 
Hugh,  Tommy,  and  Isaac, 

-  When  Peter  was  about  two  years  old.  Mother  made  him 
some  trousers,  and  wanted  to  try  them  on  him*  He  had 
always  played  with  his  sisters  and  CJousin  Anna  npd  Cousin 
Sadie  (Uncle  Israelis  children)  and  did  not  want  to  be 
dressed  differently,  so  he  ran  away  from  Mother,  I  can 
see  him  scooting  down  towards  the  barn  now* 

Uncle  Israel’s  came  to  our  house  to  visit*  Anna  and 
I  were  allowed  to  go  home  with. them.  Vie  stayed  a  few  days 
and  one  day  we  were  busy  throwing  crab  apples  to  soften 
them  so  we  could  eat  them*  Father  came  for  Anna  and  me 
and  wanted  to  know  if  we  wanted  to  go  home,  as  there  were 
two  girls  at  our  house.  We  went,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  not  two  big  girls,  but  two  tiny  babies!  When  they 
were  older,  Anna  and  I  each  had  one  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  this  day  we  sort  of  claim  them  that  way  -  Susie  belong¬ 
ing  to  Anna  and  Sadie  to  me.  When  we  were  out  playing  and 
one  of  them  would  cry,  we  could  tell  v/hich  baby  it  was  - 
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Anna  would  any,  "That  la  your  baby”,  or  I  would  say, 

"That  la  your  baby”,  and  away  ono  of  ua  would  go  to  toko 
oaro  of  hor  baby# 

Grandmother  Kokanour  wan  short  and  heavy  sot*  I 
havo  a  pioturo  of  hor  In  ny  nonory  aa  oho  cat  in  a  chair 
while  oho  was  visiting  uo  in  tho  late  00*0#  I  never  gqw 
Grandfather  Kokanour  to  remember  hi1!* 

Valentino^  day  always  brines  back  to  ny  nenory  the 
tlno  when  wo  visited  leather’s  school*  As  w  o  wore  coins 
ho no  that  day,  tho  sun  was  shining  and  tho  on  cut  melting 
fast,  and  tho  wator  was  trickling  along  the  roadside# 

One  v/inter  Father  wont  to  Pennsylvania  to  visit  his 
parents*  On  tho  woy  back,  tho  train  was  snowbound  near 
Vinton,  which  was  fourteen  nileo  away,  end  ho  walked 
hone,  getting  back  after  dark# 

I  reneaber  the  first  tine  Anna  and  I  were  "working 
Girls"  -  paid  for  our  work*  Father  raised  cone  cano  to 
noire  sorghon  nalassos#  It  looked  a  good  dool  like  corn, 
but  with  nor©  foliage ,  and  this  had  to  bo  stripped  off 
while  the  stalk  was  still  standing .  We  stripped  this  off, 
and  were  well  paid  for  it*  Our  pay  was  a  circular  comb 
for  each  of  us  -  a  ocrab  that  went  froo  ©or  to  ear  to  hold 
our  hair  back  nicely*  Tho  non  out  tho  stalks  later  to 
nako  tho  sorghan  nolassos# 

There  was  a  typhoid  epidemic  which  very  few  peoplo 
escaped  in  all  the  country  about  when  wo  were  living  in 
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Bouton  County ,  about  1071,  in  the  late  surxsor  end  Tall# 
Our  family  did  not  escape,  with  the  exception  of  Potor, 
and  possibly  the  twins  *  Potor  woo  not  f  go  line  well,  but 
he  woo  determined  not  to  be  sic!:.  Ho  took  a  ohoep  pelt 
that  Grandfather  Hiller  had  sent  uo  and  put  it  outside  on 
the  Ground  near  tho  door,  to  lio  on*  If  he  heard  anyone 
cooing,  he  would  jump  up  and  pretend  ho  was  all  right, 
then  be  ok  to  the  ohoep  pelt  he  would  go.  A  neighbor  came 
to  help  take  care  of  the  folks  when  they  were  sick*  X  had 
a  relapse  and  was  sick  well  into  the  winter* 

The  summer  before  we  left  Iowa,  Uncle  Israelis  end 
Mother  went  to  Clayton  County  to  visit  Aunt  Julia  Ann* 
Mother  took  the  twins  and  no  along*  Anna  stayed  at  home 
to  keep  house  for  Father*  Mother’s  Aunt  Hannah  end  a 

number  of  cousins,  Including  the  Ridenours ,  wore  living 
there* 

In  the  winter  of  1073,  Father  made  a  trip  to  Kansas 
with  tho  thought  of  moving  there  la  tor.  lie  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  country,  so  in  tho  fall  we,  with  Uncle 
Israel’s,  nude  preparations  to  novo  by  covered  v/agon# 
Mullen’s,  Allison’s,  Uncle’s,  and  Father  went  together 
and  filled  a  freight  car  with  household  goods  (and  some 
stool-,  I  think)*  We,  with  Uhclo’s,  started  out  on 
September  9,  1073,  each  family  with  a  covered  wagon*  Wo 
started  out  with  cattle,  but  because  it  was  slow  travel¬ 
ing  with  them,  wo  sold  then  the  third  day*  The  trip  was 
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throe  v/ool:o  of  fun  for  us  children*  wo  gathered  v/ild 
hazelnuts  alone  the  roadside*  end  I  made  a  bag  out  of  a 
towel  to  hold  then,  Susie  would  often  tiro  out  two  shifts 
of  tho  root  of  uo  v/hon  wo  walked*  Mother’ a  dough  tray  v/co 
our  pantry  on  the  way*  Mo  cooked  over  a  bonfire*  Our 
food  was  bought  alone  tho  way  as  wo  needod  it* 

Kansan  was  then  a  very  new  stnto  and  thoro  woro  many 
hardships  land  privations  during  those  first  years*  The 
Grasshoppers  ono  year  stripped  cornfields  and  Gardens# 

It  was  during  the  70  #o  that  Father  brought  hone  a  * 
groat  big  wooden  pecking  box  with  six  dozen  two  quart 
lissom  jars*  our  first  glass  jars*  fc*o  hod  used  tin  cans 
before  that  tine*  Mother  filled  every  ono  of  the  glass 
jars  with  tomatoes  from  our  garden  that  summer,  and  did 
we  enjoy  eating  then  in  the  long,  cold  winter I 

Father  always  mi  sod  swoet  potatoes  and  usually 
packed  two  or  throe  barrels  in  chaff  for  winter  uso*  m 
dried  sweet  com  for  the  winter#  In  the  summer  we  would 
gather  wild  plums  along  the  river  or  creek  and  make 
delicious  plum  butter*  Wild  grapes  often  helped  our  bill 
of  fare*  Father  and  15 other  always  had  a  good  vegetable 
garden,  Flowers  wore  o  part  of  our  hone*  I’ll  never  for¬ 
got  the  long  rows  of  petunias,  clear  from  the  house  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  path  to  tho  public  road* 

One  of  ny  early  recollections  is  that  wo  went  to 
church  and  Sunday  was  always  strictly  observed  as  the 
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Lord* a  day*  "Daddy"  Allison  was  our  preaoher  in  Iowa  - 
the  first  preacher  I  remember  anything  about*  110  was  a 
gentle  man,  a  Dunknrd,  and  so  well  do  I  remember  bo  often 
used  the  phrase,  "deviate  and  vlcillate  from  Thy  laws  and 
statutes,"  m  lived  one  mile  from  the  Allisons  in  Iowa 
ana  about  seven  miles  from  them  in  Kansas,  and  often 
heard  him  p reach  there, 

Tho  winter  Bile  was  a  tiny  baby,  Mother  had  very 
poor  health  and  Anna  did  the  housework  with  tho  little 
help  I  could  give  her*  3uoh  wonderful  loaves  of  bread 
as  she  did  make* 

Mother  used  to  tell  us  that  ."Many  hands  make  light 
work",  and  we  were  always  taught  to  lend  a  hand  to  any 
task*  Anna  washed  dishes  and  I  was  diohwiper*  We  washed 
dishes  before  going  to  school  in  the  morning,  .  When  Anna 
was  married  at  seventeen  years,  I  inherited  the  dishwash¬ 
ing  job,  and  the  twins  'were  diohwipers,  That  fall  when  I 
v/03  fifteen,  I  took  over  the  family  sowing*  We  had  bought 
our  first  cowing  machine  that  summer,  end  Anna  hed  used  it 
to  make  her  wedding  outfit*  Anna  has  the  distinction  of 
still  living  in  the  some  house  she  v/ent  to  ea  a  bride* 

In  1802,  wo  moved  to  Manhattan  so  Pet  or  and  I  could 
CO  to  college*  Susie  end  Sadie  entered  later*  Father 
bought  a  lot  and  built  a  house  near  the  college  grounds. 
Uncle  Tommy  had  been  there  a  year  or  two,  and  no\7  lived 
with  us.  He  was  taking  chemistry,  and  later  wont  to  /am 
/arbor,  Michigan,  becoming  a  druggist,  Peter  and  I  took 
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printing,  working  in  the  college  printing  office  while 
going  to  school#  Uncle  Isaac  entered  college  and  lived 
with  us  a  year  or  two# 

President  Fairchild  admonished  us  not  to  study  on 
Sunday  -  to  keep  that  day  holy  and  as  a  day  of  rest#  He 
frequently  said  in  chapel,  "Learn  to  do  what  you  don’t 
want  to  do  at  a  time  when  you  don’t  want  to  do  it,"  I 
have  taken  it  for  my  motto  down  through  the  years# 

My  household  economy  instructor,  Mrs#  Nellie  Kodzie, 
now  Mrs,  Nellie  Kedzie. Jones,  is  recognized  as  an  out¬ 
standing  pioneer. in  home  economics,  and  was  mentioned 
in  zay  Anna’s  classes  at  Oregon  State  College#  I  still 
have  my  lecture  note  hook  which  my  girls  read  with  inter¬ 
est,  Mrs  *  Kedzie  was  stately,  a  gentle  young  woman  with 
beautiful  auburn  hair*  She  always  wore  black,  with  a 
shoulder  veil,  her  husband  having  died  a  short  time  before# 
She  made  a  beautiful  picture  as  she  mounted  the  platform 
at  chapel  exercises,  the  only  woman  among  the  professors# 

Professor  Platt  always  led  the  singing  in  chapel, 
getting  the  pitch  with  his  tuning  fork#  Whenever  I  hear 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation,  Ye  Saints  of  the  Lord",  it  always 
speaks  of  Professor  Platt  to  me# 

Dr#Edward  Octavius  Sisson,  one  of  a  family  of 
twelve  boys,  and  one  of  our  classmates,  was  connected 
with  Reed  College  in  Portland  for  many  years*  James  G# 
Karbord,  a  classmate,  became  Major  General  during  the 
World  W ar • 
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Professor  Julius  T*  Willard  was  chemistry  instructor, 
later  becoming  vice-president,  and  now  is  college  historian. 

I  saw  Dr*  Willard  in  1929  when  Hattie  Craig  Avery, 
one  of  my  college  chums,  took  me  to  visit  the  campus. 
Hattie»s  daughter,  Madalyn,  is  now  an  instructor  in  house¬ 
hold  physics  at  the  college.  Nellie  Cottrell  Stiles, 
another  of  my  chums,  I  lost  track  of  until  1939  when  I 
visited  Peter  in  California*  After  forty-eight  years,  we 
had  a  good  visit* 

In  Kansas  in  the  early  70* s.  Father  used  to  go  down 
by  the  creeks  and  get  wood  he  had  bought*  He  would  cut 
it  and  bring  it  home*  We  used  cornstalks  for  kindling 
and  summer  -fuel,  and  always  saved  corncobs*  Sometimes 
when  com  was  cheap,  ten  cents  a  bushel,  as  I  remember  it, 
we  burned  the  ears  of  corn  and  it  made  a  good  hot  fire,  too.' 
How  pretty  a  basket  of  yellow  corn  looked  as  it  sat  by  the 
stove  ready  to  be  buraedl 

We  had  two  iron  kettles  and  one  brass  one.  The  brass 
kettle  was  always  scoured  before  using  until  not  a  spot 
could  be  found  on  it.  That  was  the  kettle  Mother  alv/ays 
used  to  make  plum  butter  in.  We  had  a  long  paddle  about 
four  feet,  long  to  stir  the  plum  butter  as  it  was  cooking, 
for  the  stove  was  a  hot  place  on  a  Kansas  summer  day. 

When  we  butchered  a  beef,  we  saved  the  suet  for  candle 
making  and  for  soap*  We  had  a  candle  mold  making  three 
candles  at  a  time*  First  the  wick  was  threaded  through 
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the  mold  and  fastened,  then  the  molted  tallow  was  pourod 
in.  When  they  were  oold,  the  candles  were  easily  lifted 
out  of  the  mold#  Our  household  had  one  candlestick,  so 
we  went  to  bed  in  the  dark# 

A  birthday  dinner  at  Garfield^  home  while  v;e  were 
visiting  there  in  1929,  was  attended  by  the  following: 

W #  B.  Thomas,  Anna  Xokanour  Thomas,  Wm.  K#  Thomas,  Mary 
Kokanour  Miles,  Barbara  Ellen  Kokanour,  Lois  J#  Miles, 
Garfield  B#  Thomas ,  Alice  E#  North  Thomas,  Margaret  Alice 
Thomas,  Wilton  Thomas,  Paul  Edgar  Thomas,  Ruth  Anna  Thomas 
Charles  A#  Thomas,  Ada  Swenson  Thomas,  Dorothy  Ann  Thomas, 
Calvin  Dewaine  Thomas# 

Professor  Walters,  my  drawing  teacher,  drew  a  frieze 
of  cattails  around  his  class  room#  I  still  like  cattails. 
He  had  a  surrey  which  the  boys  took  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  one  Halloween  and  about  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
leave  it  there  and  start  home,  he  crawled  out  from  under 
the  back  seat,  saying,  "Now,  boys,  you  may  take  me  home”# 
And  take  him  home,  they  didj 

Peter  and  I  were  working  in  printing  offices  when  the 
folks  moved  back  to  Clay  Center  in  1880#  I  worked  there 
for  Mr*  Thompson  in  the  nationalist  office  nearly  four 
years  * 

Af ter  being  back  at  Clay  Center  about  a  year,  I  was 
married  to  Joseph  Jay  lilies  on  September  2,  1091*  Joseph 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Bradley  Thomas,  were  very  close 
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friends  when  they  were  young  men*  Anna  was  born  March 
23,  1894,  and  in  August  of  that  year  we  moved  to  Oregon* 
After  a  few  months  we  bought  our  farm  near  Turner*  Lois 
was  born  October  4,  1896*  .Just  a  few  weeks  before,  Sadie 
came  to  live  with  us  end  was  in  Oregon  teaching  school 
nearly  two  years*  When  she  went  home,  I  took  the  girls 
and  went  with  her*  On  the  return  trip,  I .went  to 
Louisiana  to  visit  Peter*  He  could  not  go  to  Kansas,. so 
sent  me  fifty  dollars  to  make  the  trip  there* 

After  three  years  of  sickness,  Joseph  died  April  11, 

1903,  ju3t  after  we  had  moved  to  Salem*  On  February  1, 

1904,  I  started  to  sew  to  support  my  family,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  thirty-six  years#  During  that  time,  I  built 
our  little  home  and  made  garden,  planted  trees  and  grew 
flowers  * 

Father  died  April  15,  1905,  at  the  age  of  70  years 
and  3  days*  Mother  died  in  March,  1922,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two*  As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  it  comes  to  . 
me  very  forcibly  that  Mother  and  Father  spent  their  lives 
in  loving  service  for  their  family* 

MART  K0KAIT0UR  MILES, 

Salem,  Oregon* 

January,  1941* 
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T HE  MXLSS  PAIHLY * 

Nathan  Uiloo  couo  to  America  with  William  Penn  and 
settled  near  Philadelphia#  Our  ancestry  ocn  bo  traced 
baok  through  Grandfothor  Milos*  mother,  Jcno  Coato,  to 
nomaduho  Coato,  the  earliest  hnowlodc©  being  at  tho 
tino  or  tho  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Ragland  in  tho 
lG70#s.  Mamaduke  was  imprisoned  for  fiftoen  years ,  with 
cano  intormisoion  of  tino,  for  non-confornance,  suffering 
for  liberty  of  conscience  one  of  tho  longest  toras  on 
record,  but  regained  faithful#  His  son,  Huras&uko  IX, 
who  also  vras  Imprisoned,  emigrated  to  America  in  1600# 

About  1705,  I&rmaduko  3X1,  grandson  of  Marmaduke  II, 
married  Mary  Ooppook,  who  hod  boon  a  captive  of  Indians 
for  ten  or  twelve  years#  Ho  trace  of  her  people  ever  was 
found#  These  ere  ny  Great  great  great  Grandparents,  and 
also  tho  great  great  great  grandparents  of  Hoi'bert  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  states  from  19S9-33* 

Hoggs  Teague ,  ancestor  of  Grandmother  Miles,  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  children,  wore  hilled  by  Indians,  Sanuol 
alone  osoaping  by  jumping  into  the  river  and  floating  down 
eight  miles*  Ho  returned  at  night ,  found  his  father  Glivo 
but  scalped#  He  carried  him  sway,  but  he  died# 

The  a  ushers  concluded  they  wonted  to  cot  away  from 
slavcx*y  in  tho  Carolines,  and  when  the  Ohio  country  was 
opened  up,  they  moved  there*  Proc  tic  ally  all  tho  Milos, 
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Coate,  Teague  and  Kelly  families  made  this  move  during 
1803-5.  At  this  time,  we  find  my  great  great  grand¬ 
parents  in  Miami  County,  Ohio*  Jeremiah  Miles,  my 
Grandfather,  was  bom  May  13,  1820,  near  Troy,  and 
Rebecca  Kelly  Mies,  my  Grandmother,  was  born  March  29, 
1824,  Their  children  werei 

Anna  Jane,  bora  Miami  Co,,  Ohio,  Nov,  19,  1842, 
died  March  19,  1863, 

Esther,  born  Miami  Co,,  Ohio,  Oct*  6,  1844, 
died  June  26,  1906, 

Enos  P, ,  bora  Miami  Co,,  Ohio,  Sept,  27,  1847, 

died  Oct,  IQ,  1936,  Married  Mary  E*  Paxson,  1872, 

Joseph  J«,  born  Miami  Co,,  Ohio,  June  11,  1851, 

died  April  11,  1903*  Married  Mary  Kokanour,  1891, 

Elizabeth  M* ,  born  Miami  Co*,  Ohio,  June  4,  1854, 
died  Oct,  9,  1923,  Married  Fred  Wickstrom,  1877* 

Samuel  W.,  born  LeGrand,  Iowa,  May  1,  1858, 

died  Sept*  30,  1940*  Married  Ingeborg  Wickstrom 

Gill ice,  1882, 

David,  born  LeGrand,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1862, 
died  Feb,  22,  1863, 

John,  bora  LeGrand,  Iowa,  Sept,  1,  1862, 
died  Nov,  5,  1865, 

A  noteworthy  cousin  of  my  Grandmother  was  John  D. 
Miles  v?ho,  for  twenty  years,  was  in  the  Indian  service. 
He  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  the  government  to  treat  with 
the  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians  who  were  raiding  the  Texas 
frontier.  In  1889,  as  attorn ey  for  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  he  made  a  treaty 
comprising  over  11  million  acres  of  land,  now  the  west 
half  of  Oklahoma. 
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In  1854 ,  ny  Grandfather,  desiring  new  land,  went  to 
Iowa,  ay  Grandmother  and  baby  Elizabeth  riding  in  the 
carriage*  My  Uncle  Samuel  was  bora  at  LeGrand,  Indians 
were  all  around,  a  friendly  tribe,  the  chief  being  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  the  children,  thinking  Uhcle  Samuel  a  wonder¬ 
ful  little  papoose.  The  squaws  used  to  go  to  bake  biscuits 
in  Grandmother’s  oven,  mixing  the  flour  Grandfather  would 
give  them  into  dough  on  their  blankets.  After  the  dough 
was  rubbed  off ,  they  would  again  wear  the  blankets* 

In  1668,  after  two  unsuccessful  years  in  the  woolen 
mill,  my  Grandfather  moved  back  to  Miami  County,  in  1870 
he  moved  his  family  to  Kansas  where  they  took  homesteads. 
Arriving  at  Manhattan  August  5,  at  5:00  p,m,  on  the  train, 
they  started  to  walk  the  forty  miles  to  Clay  Center,  for 
it  was  not  until  1872-3  that  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad 
was  built  from  Junction  City  to  Clay  Center,  after 
..■a 75, 000  bonds  had  been  voted  and  given  as  a  bonus  to  the 
company.  After  sleeping  beside  a  haystack  that  night, 
they  started  out  early  the  next  morning  into  one  of 
Kansas’  hottest  days,  across  unsettled  country,  not  a 
house  in  sight,  no  water,  no  shade,  not  a  team  after 
10  o’clock.  At  4:00  p»m, ,  a  carpenter  building  a  house 
gave  the  hot  travellers  some  cold  tea,  and  a  shower  soon 
filled  their  hat  brims  with  water,  which  was  also  good. 

Later  a  settler  gave  them  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep, 
and  next  morning  took  them  with  his  team  to  the  place 
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they  celled  home  for  eighteen  years.  In  November,  1873, 
my  maternal  Grandfather,  Samuel  B*  Kokanour,  brought  his 
family  to  live  three  miles  northeast  of  Clay  Center. 

There  were  a  great  many  dug-outs  all  over  the  country, 
and  my  Grandparents  lived  in  one  for  some  time.  Hy  Uncle 
Enos  returned  to  Iowa  to  work  and  earn  money  to  support 
the  family.  The  first  money  he  sent  was  stolen  in  the 
mail  and  replaced  seven  years  later  by  the  government. 

They  had  to  live  on  potatoes  and  cracked  wheat  ground  in 
an  iron  hand  mill#  My  Father  helped  Grandfather  break 
the  ground  with  two  yoke  of  oxen*  It  took  all  day  to 
make  the  trip  to  Clay  Center  for  supplies*  My  Father 
went  to  Blue  River  with  neighbors  and  gathered  maple 
seeds  and  raised  20.000  maples,  17,000  of  which  were 
traded  for  a  team  of  horses* 

My  Father  married  Mary  Kokanour  September  2,  1091. 

He  farmed  on  his  homestead  until  1894,  when  they  came  to 
Oregon,  buying  a  farm  near  Turner,  where  they  lived  until 
shortly  before  his  death,  April  11*  1903* 

My  Uncle,  Samuel  W*  Miles,  spent  much  time  and  effort 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  compiling  a  family 
history,  from  which  I  have  taken  much  of  the  above. 

LOIS  JOSEPHINE  MILES, 

454  North  17th  Street, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

April,  1941* 
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SUSIE* 3  MEMORIES* 

Ity  earliest  reoollootion  of  my  dear  Mother  was  ono 
oight  when  she  was  holding  me  in  her  arms,  and  standing 
in  the  door#  She  was  speaking  to  people  who  were  out¬ 
side#  Doubtless  she  was  bidding  goodbye  to  guests  who 
wore  leaving. 

Another  early  memory  is  of  Sadie  and  I  out  in  the 
garden,  eating  strawberries# 

It  was  a  joyful  occasion  for  us  when  Mother  took  us 
to  town  (probably  Vinton)  and  bought  striped  stick  and 
hoorhouijd.  candy  for  us# 

Onq  dhy,.  in  iowa,  Sadie  and  I  were  playing  in  the 
corn-crib#  Suddenly  a  prop  fell  and  an  avalanche  of  ear 
corn  fen -oh  Sadie,  covering  her#  It  was  a  terrifying 
ti^e  but  Mother  rushed  out  and  rescued  Sadie  who,  for¬ 
tunately,  was  not  seriously  injured#  How  often  Father 
and  Mather  helped  us  and  saved  us  from  harm# 

\>%nn  Betaer  was  a  baby,  lying  in  his  cradle,  Llery  was 
about  three  years  old*  Mother  asked  her  to  rock  the  baby. 
She -replied,  "tie  too  *ittle% 

The  summer  we  twins  were  four  years  old,  we  had  our 
first  train  ride#  Mother  took  us  to  Clayton  County,  Iowa, 
to  visit  her  only  sister,  our  Aunt  Julia# 

We  thought  Cousin  Hina  a  dear  little  baby  as  she  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  awake  and  good*  Cousin  Mary  was  a  little 
younger  than  wo*  That  trip  was  made  the  summer  before  we 
moved  to  Kansas.  Those  were  ’’covered  wagon  days”.  Many 
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people  were  following  Horace  Greely*s  advice  to  young  non 
and  going  west* 

Uncle  Israel  and  Aunt  Rebecca,  with  Cousins  Anna  and 
Flora,  only  a  baby;  Father  and  Mother,  with  Anna,  Mary, 
Peter  and  we  twins,  started  one  day  in  their  covered  wagons 
for  Kansas*  In  the  beginning  they  tried  bringing  along  a 

onall  drove  of  cattle,  but  soon  decided  it  made  traveling 
too  slow  and  sold  them* 

My  first  special  recollection  of  Father  was  on  the 
trip  to  Kansas  and  of  him  driving  the  team,  Fanny  and  Frank* 
Good  faithful  horses,  how  long  and  well  they  served  us* 

I  remember  walking  behind  the  wagon  considerably,  but 
years  afterward  Mother  said  I  tired  them  ail#  taking  turns 
walking  with  me*  Once  when  we  had  come  a  long  distance,  we 
camped  near  a  town  one  night*  There  were  many  other  covered 
wagon 3  there  and  it  seemed  to  me  many  lights* 

Of  course.  Father  and  Mother  had  the  work  and  hardship 
of  that  trip,  but  to  us  younger  children  it  was  enchanting. 
Which  year  the  grasshoppers  came,  I  do  not  remember, 
but  we  had  not  been  in  Kansas  long*  One  summer  day  we  were 
outside  and  looking  toward  the  sky  saw  a  wide  stream  of 
grasshoppers  coming.  There  were  probably  millions  of  them* 

*  v;ere  voracious  feeders  and  soon  gardens  and  fields 
were  stripped  almost  bare  by  them*  That  fall  Anna  went  out 
and  gathered  the  corn  which  the  grasshoppers  had  left*  The 
little  hand  wash-basin  held  it  all.  She  brought  it  in  the 
house  and  sat  down  and  cried,  saying,  "We  will  starve*” 
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Mother  replied,  "No,  Anne,  we  will  not  starve;  the  Lord 
will  provide."  It  surely  was  a  serious  outlook  Tor  all 
old  enough  to  realize. 

We  had  lived  in  Kansas  nearly  a  year  when  Ella  and 
her  twin  mate  were  born,  A  little  mound  in  the  cemetery 
near  Father’s  and  Mother’s  graves  marks  the  renting  place 
of  Rachel, 

Ella  was  a  delicate  baby  and  seriously  3ick  a  number 
of  times.  When  only  a  few  years  old,  she  had  hip  disease 
and  suffered  severely.  Mother  walked  the  floor  with  her 
for  days.  Once  I  recall  instead  of  sitting  down  at  the 
table  with  the  family.  Mother  asked  Anna  or  Mary  to  butter 
a  piece  of  bread  so  she  could  eat  it  as  she  walked  with 
the  sick  baby.  Finally  Ella  went  to  sleep#  Mother  left 
the  room  for  a  short  time.  On  returning,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  Ella  quiet#  The  abscess  had  broken.  The  doctor 
said  it  often  left  a  child  crippled,  Fortunately  it  broke 
on  the  outside  and  crippling  was  prevented.  Mother  was  a 
capable  nurse.  When  we  were  sick  we  always  had  good  care. 
Father  understood  hygiene  well  and  taught  us  much  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  health. 

Father  raised  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  Mother  was  an 
excellent  cook.  We  had  well  prepared  nourishing  food.  What 
wonderful  bread  Mother  baked,  and  churned  such  good  butter, 
nowhere  else  have  I  ever  seen  "sweet  cheese”.  How  good  it 
was*  I  have  often  wondered  if  Ella  understands  making  it. 
Those  roast  chickens  and  the  delicious  mashed  potatoes, 
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gravy  and  dressing!  The  chicken  pot-pies  were  a  real 
culinary  achievement*  I*ve  never  known  anyone  else  who 
could  make  plum  butter  like  Mother#s*  Do  you  recall  those 
trips  to  Fancy  oreek,  when  we  got  up  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  to  gather  sand  plums  for  the  butter?  After¬ 
ward,  Father  planted  sand  plums  on  the  farm  and  we  had 
them  in  abundance* 

How  we  enjoyed  the  visits  to  Uncle  and  Auntie’s  home, 
going  Saturday  afternoon  and  returning  home  Sunday  evening. 
Auntie  was  always  kind  to  us.  How  good  her  diamond-shaped 

r 

doughnuts  were* 

Cousin  Ida  June  was  bora  in  Kansas# 

Uncle  Israel  said  he  would  give  me  one  of  his  sheep* 

He  really  did  not,  but  instead  gave  me  yarn  for  stockings, 
which  Mother  was  so  skillful  in  knitting*  It  probably  was 
best  that  way* 

There  were  so  few  trees  on  those  prairie  farms  when 
the  country  was  first  settled*  It  must  have  looked  rather 
desolate  to  our  parents*  We  could  see  the  horizon  in  all 
directions  and  used  to  stand  outside  in  the  early  spring¬ 
time  and  watch  prairie  fires*  Father  kept  a  wide  fire 
guard  plowed  around  the  edge  of  the  farm  wherever  needed, 
to  prevent  fires  encroaching* 

Father  was  a  real  student,  and  among  many  other  ac¬ 
complishments  was  quite  q  horticulturist.  He  soon  planted 
many  trees.  There  was  the  maple  grove  west  of  the  house 
where  we  hung  the  hammock  in  later  years;  the  clump  of 
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black  walnuts  oast  of  the  house;  the  box-alders  botween  the 
house  and  the  road;  the  tall  cottonwood  and  the  lilac  bush 
near  the  sixty- three  foot  well;  and  the  grove  of  cotton¬ 
woods  in  the  low  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  farm*  Do 
you  remember,  t*! The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
which  hung  in  the  well”?  If  it  had  been  in  Oregon,  it 
would  also  have  been,  "The  moss  covered  bucket”*  Here 
old  roof£,  fences  and  trees  are  often  moss  covered* 

It  wasn’t  long  until  leather  planted  a  peach  orchard, 
black  walnuts  and  many  shade  trees;  also  later  an  apple 
orchard*  There  were  strawberries  and  blackcap  raspberries 
raised  commercially*  Do  you  recall  the  choke-cherry  with 
its  small,  acrid,  but  delicious  fruit? 

I  *ve  often  marveled  at  the  amount  of  work  both  Father 
and  Mother  accomplished*  With  it  all.  Father  wrote  numer¬ 
ous  manuscripts*  "The  Christian  Union"  was  a  favorite  among 
the  early  newspapers  which  Father  subscribed  for*  He  sewed 
it  together  in  book  form*  Someone  in  the  family  said  when 
they  didn’t  know  where  I  was,  they  generally  found  me  up 
stairs  reading.  Father’s  Phrenological  Journal  and  various 
books  on  hygiene  and  physiology  were  fascinating  to  me* 

Later  I  followed  Father’s  habit  of  saying  clippings  from 
newspapers*  He  once  advised  me  not  to  imitate  him  in  that. 
There  are  so  many  items  I  want  to  refer  to  afterward,  the 
habit  continues*  Later  "The  Youth’s  Companion"  was  a  never- 
ending  source  of  entertainment  and  information,  as  well  as 
other  periodicals*  Many  times  when  the  mail  came,  Mother 
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would  read  to  us*  We  would  gather  around  and  enjoy  it 
greatly* 

In  her  sweet,  low  voice,  Hot  her  used  to  sing: 

"Sweet  hour  of  prayer,  sweet  hour  of  prayer, 

That  calls  me  from  a  world  of  care, 

And  bids  me  at  my  Father’s  throne 
Make  all  my  want3  and  wishes  known* 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  grief, 

My  soul  has  often  found  relief, 

And  oft  escaped  the  tempter’s  snare 
By  thy  return,  sweet  hour  of  prayer*” 

Father  and  Mother  had  established  a  family  altar 
which  was  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  and  help  to  all 

S>  ••  "V  .. 

of  us*  Father  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  then  we  all 
knelt  reverently  while  he  led  in  prayer,  followed  by 
Mother  who  also  offered  a  prayer*  With  bowed  heads,  we 
listened  while  a  blessing  was  asked  before  partaking  of 
meals*  Many  verses  in  the  Bible  are  familiar  to  us  from 
hearing  them  read  in  our  morning  worship* 

■i 

Mother  was  raised  in  a  Quaker  home  and  was  quiet  and 
reverent  in  worship*. 

Both  during  the  morning  or  evening  services,  we 
children  were  taken  along*  The  meeting  house  was  usually 
only  one  of  the  neighboring  school  buildings* 

How  often  we  listened  to  dear  old  Daddy  Allison  preach. 
Did  he  ever  close  a  service  without  making  the  announcement, 
"There  will  be  meeting  here  nest  Sunday,  no  preventing 
Providence"* 

Did  you  ever  know  a  more  saintly  woman  than  Annie 
Uullin?  How  genuine  her  spiritual  ferver,  when  she  shouted 
with  joy* 
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Oft  on  ministers  t/oro  ontortolnod  in  our  hone,  and 
frequently  tlioy  hold  a  prayer  corvioo  boforo  loaving*  An 
tho  yeara  have  brought  uo  near  tho  close  of  our  lives,  we 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of 
our  dear  parents  noro  and  aoro*  They  v/ero  "The  salt  of 
tho  earth  *w  Haw  true  wore  tho  v/ords  of  the  mini o tor  at 
Fnthor’o  funeral  when  he  oaidt  *ltr*  Kokanour  had  quclltioo 
of  iron  and  of  oak*w 

We  had  a  lovely  l-lothor*  and  ono  whoso  memory  we 
revere* 

SUSIE  HA2I3Q <Z3Dt 
E*H*  Bo,  2f 
Gresham*  Oregon* 
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rrHE  RAYMOND  FAMILY . 

The  father  of  my  husband,  P.  V.  M.  Raymond,  was  a 
minister  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  New  York*  State. 
The  family  lived  in  Cahoes  and  other  towns.  Mr.  Raymond 
was  offered  a  larger  church  in  the  city,  but  would  not 
accept,  as  he  said:  ”1  do  not  want  to  raise  my  boys  in 
the  city.” 

The  Raymonds  are  not  Dutch.  Voorhies  left  quite  a 
large  volume,  ”The  Genealogy  of  the  Raymond  Family",  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  16th  century.  They  are  descended  from  a 
royal  French  family.  The  name  was  spelled  Raymon. 

Members  of  the  family  who  met  Voorhies1  Mother  when  she 
came  west  on  a  visit  years  ago  said:  "She  was  a  lovely 
woman".  Voorhies  said  one  of  his  Mother* s  admonitions 
to  her  children  was,  "The  wisest  gives  up  first",  and 
another,  "The  least  said  is  the  quickest  mended". 

There  were  six  sons  in  the  family.  In  an  early  day, 
five  of  them  went  to  Iowa  and  started  grocery  stores  in 
Waterloo,  Waverly  and  Charles  City.  They  prospered. 

Later  I.  M.  and  Capt.  Raymond  established  a  wholesale 
grocery  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  which  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  there.  E.  A.  and  P.  V.  M.  Raymond  started 
another  wholesale  grocery  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  Afterward  they 
suffered  a  disastrous  fire  and  failed.  A.  S.  Raymond 
owned  a  v/holesale  drug  store  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Henry  Raymond  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War;  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  captain  and  later  quart ermaoter. 

Am  V,  V,  R.  said  of  him,  "He  was  exact  and  exaoting. 

Voorhios  was  a  graduate  of  Eastman  Business  College, 
New  York  City,  and  a  student  at  Columbia  University* 

The  youngest  brother  remained  in  New  York  State*  lie 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  for  many  years  was  president 
of  Union  College,  a  theological  school,  located  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y,  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  college  position  and  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Buffalo, 

N,  Y, ,  remaining  until  his  death.  A*  V*  Y*  Raymond  was 
the  fourth  pastor  of  that  church  in  a  period  of  100  years# 
Peter  Voorhies  Miller  Raymond  was  bora  near  Cahoes, 
N*  Y,,  April  30,  1848,  and  died  at  Salem,  Oregon,  August 
5,  1910 i 

Susan  Kokanour  Raymond  was  bora  January  28,  1869, 
near  Dysart,  Iowa,  Our  marriage  occurred  June  22,  1904, 
in  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  From  there  we  moved  to  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  August,  1905,  and  to  Oregon,  October  18,  1909* 


SUSIE  RAYMOND* 
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SADIE *3  MEMORIES* 

We  were  a  large  family,  and,  to  my  ohild  mind,  a 
complete  group.  Whan  Anna  led  the  way,  we  liked  to 
piok  up  cobs  for  Mother1 a  kitchen  stove,  pile  the  wood 
or  pull  weeds* 

We  children  had  a  good  time  watching  Mother 
•thread"  the  "two-way"  candle  mould,  pour  in  the  melted 
tallow  and  make  the  candle a  for  home  use. 

In  the  early  spring,  Peter  led  in  tapping  the 
maple  trees,  gathering  the  sap  after  it  had  run  out 
into  the  buckets  or  crooks  set  to  collect  it,  and  then 
boiling  it  down  into  syrup  for  buckwheat  cakes* 

Soap-making  also  belonged  to  springtime*  Father 
prepared  a  barrel  filled  with  ashes  from  burnii^s  hard 
wood,  and  water  was  poured  into  the  top  of  the  barrel 
and  filtered  through  the  ashes  to  make  the  lye.  Mother 
knew  how  to  add  a  bit  more  water  or  fat  or  lye  to  make 
the  soap  oome  out  just  right* 

My  deepest  Bible  impressions  are  the  ohaptera 
Father  read  to  us  in  our  morning  devotions  always 
before  breakfast* 

as  a  ohild,  Wilma  *s  tribute  to  her  Grandmother 
was  appreciation  Of  her  good  bread  and  plum  butter* 

My  tribute  to  Father:  At  the  close  of  his  life  his 
pastor  said:  *You  could  place  your  hand  on  Erother 
Kokanour  and  count  on  him  in  advance  to  stand  for  the 
right."  Sadie  Chase, 


Gresham,  Oregon* 
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THE  CHASE  FAMILY. 

Sadia  Kokanour  was  born  Jan.  £8,  1869#  near  Dysart, 
Bant  on  County#  Iowa.  She  graduated  from  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia#  and  was  a  school  teacher 
for  several  years  In  Kansas  and  for  two  years  in  Ora- 
gon.  On  Jan.  11#  1900#  she  was  married  to  Arthur  F. 
Chase#  who  was  born  at  Ml to he 11#  Iowa#  Jan.  5#  1866. 
Arthur *a  parents#  Liberty  and  Sophronia  Chase#  were 
born  In  New  York.  Arthur  was  the  youngest  In  a  family 
of  six  children: 

Helen  Cady. 

Frances  Bartell. 

Joshua  Freedom, 

James  Liberty. 

Harry  Peter, 

Arthur  F. 

Sadie  end  Arthur  soon  settled  in  Oregon  on  an  80- 
aora  farm  two  miles  east  of  Gresham  and  16  miles  east 
of  Portland.  Arthur  built  a  very  large  barn,  60x120 
feet#  with  stanchion  room  for  30  cows#  space  for  tbs 
farm  horses  and  enormous  hay  mows.  It  Is  still  a  show 
point  for  that  locality. 

To  Arthur  and  Sadie  Chase  were  borhJ 

Ida  Ellen  Chase#  Deo.,  30#  1900. 

Raymond  Kokanour  Chase#  Sept.  17#  1903J  died  Deo. 
28#  1934. 

Wilma  Chase#  March  16#  1908. 
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Millard  Arthur  Chase,  July  29,  1910* 

The  children  all  were  born  at  Gresham,  Oregon* 

Arthur  F.  Chase  died  Aug.  6,  1930* 

Ida  Ellen  Chase  and  Robert  H.  Miller  were  married 
April  11,  1925*  Robert  was  born  at  Judsonla,  Ark., 

Nov.  19,  1898.  To  Ida  and  Robert  were  born i 

Hazel  Ar  trade  Millar,  Aug.  28,  1926* 

Evelyn  Ann  Miller,  Sept.  29,  193  9. 

William  Frank  Miller,  July  10,  1931. 

Wilma  Chase  and  Carl  A.  Gaede  were  married  June  8, 
1935.  Carl  was  bora  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  Deo. 

28,  1902. 

Millard  Arthur  Ghaae  and  Carolyn  Louise  Weiok  were 
married  Deo.  7,  1935.  Carolyn  was  born  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  Jan.  22,  1918*  To  Millard  and  Carolyn  was  born: 

Millard  Arthur  0ha3e,  Jr.,  Deo.  S,  1940. 
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Av  TRIBUTE. 

Easter  morning,  1941,  as  we  listened,  to  the 
broadcast  of  the  program  from  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  where 
50,000  young  men  are  in  training  for  army  service, 
Margaret  and  I  thought  of  Wilton  Thomas  at  Fort  Knox, 

Ky.,  and  the  unselfish  service  he  and  the  million  young 
men  in  training  are  performing  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Let  each  citizen  remember  this  service  is  for 
her  and  him,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  let  none  be 
remiss  in  personal  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  these 
young  soldiers  are  making.  May  their  camp  life  give 
them  every  possible  advantage  and  comfort.  Ma#  they 
realize  that  their  country,  in  this  time  of. need, 
thoroughly  appreciates  their  noble  and  hearty  response 
to  the  call  for  service. 

If  the  hourglass  of  destiny  ever  requires  active 
service  by  our  country  against  the  evil  powers  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  American  arms  will  tri¬ 
umph  and  defeat  the  forces  that  are  opposeed  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom;  and  in  that  hour  the  United  States 
will  again  see  that  her  military  and  naval  foroes  will 
not  have  served  in  vain. 


P.  M.  K. 
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FOUR  TRAGIC  HOURS* 

There  are  four  tragic  incidents — almost  tragedies— 
that  stand  out  boldly  in  my  mind* 

When  fourteen  years  old,  I  was  helping  Father  put 
up  hay  on  our  Olay  County  farm.  My  work  was  raking  hay 
with  our  horse,  Frank*  Going  down  an  incline,  with  one 
tug  unhooked,  Frank  took  fright  and  ran.  Not  able  to 
control  him,  he  wheeled  about  and  jerked  me  from  the 
s£gtt:  and  I  fell  across  the  frame  of  the  rake.  Father 
ran  as  near  as  he  could  in  an  effort  to  head  and  stop 
the  plunging  horse,  but  he  dodged  and  continued  to  run. 

He  kept  circling  about,  apparently  unwilling  to  leave  his 
mate.  Fan.  Gradually  the  tern  foot  rake  gathered  more  and 
more  hay,  whioh  packed,  and  the  weight  seemed  to  tire  arid 
slow  the  horse,  who  was  finally  headed  by  Father,  who  at 
his  own  risk  grabbed  the  horsed  bridle  and  after  being 
dragged  some  distance,  managed  to  atop  the  horse.  Fortu¬ 
nate  ly  Father  was  not  hurt  and  my  only  injury  was  a  bruis¬ 
ed  side  where  I  fell  and  was  jolted  about  on  the  iron 
frame  of  the  rake.  I  haul  presence  of  mind  to  grab  and 
hold  on.  Next  day  I  resumed  my  raking  job. 

About  1880,  Uncle  Hugh  Miller  worked  for  Father.  In 
June  he  went  up  to  Bradley 1 a  to  break  sod,  taking  his 
saddle  pony  along.  I  went  tip  one  day  to  fish.  It  was 
rainy  and  after  dinner,  Hugh  went  out  between  showers 
to  watch  me  fish,  for  a  little  while.  A  heavy  rain  was 
coming  near  and  we  started  to  run  for  the  barn,  Hugh 
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leading  hi a  pony,  which  had  been  ataked  out  to  graze. 

The  rain  cams  with  a  heavy  daah  and  aa  we  ware  about 
one  hundred  yarda  from  the  barn,  a  flaah  of  lightning 
struck  ua.  When  I  recovered  oonaciouaneaa,  I  was  ly¬ 
ing  on  my  left  aide,  Hugh  waa  near,  lying  on  hi a  face, 
the  pony  waa  down  on  all  four  knee a.  I  called  to  Uncle 
Hugh  the  second  time  before  he  roused  and  looked  up. 
Running  to  him,  I  helped  him  rise' and  we  limped  to  the 
barn.  Very  likely  the  presence  of  the  pony  saved  both 
our  lives.  Bradley  wa3  standing  in  the  shelter  of  his 
Father’s  barn,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  north,  on  the  present 
farm  of  Garfield  and  family*  He  had  been  usiig  a  shovel 
to  drain  off  some  water  and  the  shook  caused  him  to  drop 
the  shovel.  At  Bradley *s  home,  where  Anna  still  resides, 
the  stroke  of  lightning  knocked  the  front  lids  from  their 
places  on  the  kitohen  stove,  jerked  the  hearth  cover  up 
and  knocked  a  lot  of  ashes  out  on  the  floor*  Anna  saw 
a  ball  of  fire  flash  through  the  room,  and  she  was  shock¬ 
ed,  but  not  badly  hurt. 

In  February,  1911,  I  left  Si loam  Springs  about  eight 
o’clock  one  evening  on  the  Felker  road,  intending  to  go 
to  Fayetteville  to  sea  about  buying  the  Daily  Democrat. 

The  train  was  wrecked  just  east  of  Springtown;  the  coach 
overturned  and  bumped  along  the  ties  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  so  before  coming  to  a  stop.  Nobody  was  hurt 
beyond  bruises.  Four  of  us  walked  back  to  Springtown  and 
hired  a  livery  man  to  return  ua  to  Si loam.  Next  morhing 
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I  left  again  via  Grave  tte  for  Rogers;  a  topped  at  the 
office  of  the  Daily  Post*  as  I  had  missed  the  Frisco; 
found  the  paper  for  sale;  became  interested  and  soon 
made  a  deal,  and  never  went  to  Fayetteville*  A  train 
wreck,  the  only  one  I  ever  experienced  ,  was  responsible 
for  us  settling  in  Rogers,  Arkansas* 

In  1926,  Mother  Margaret,  Frank  and  X  were  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  where  Elmer,  Hazelle  and  Margaret 
Lou  lived,  and  on  cSeptember  18  experienced  the  hurricane 
that  destroyed  or  damaged  95$  of  the  buildings  in  that 
city  of  11,000  people*  For  eight  hours  the  wind  howled 
and  tore  on  at  145  miles  an  hour,  and  no  person  could 
stand  before  its  fury*  Yet  only  26  lives  were  lost  in 
that  city  and  460  in  Miami*  It  was  an  experience  that 
memory  never  can  outlive* 

P*M*K* 
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AT  RANDOM. 

If  you  have  no  job,  make  one;  that#a  gamiis. 

I  have  never  had  any  use  for  gambling,  because  it 
just  doesnft  make  sense. 

I  possess  a  walking  cans  made  by  Father  50  or  mors 
yea ro  ago.  Not  yet  old  ©nought  to  ne3d  it;  if  I  nevor 
do,  one  of  my  aona  raa y  some  day  use  it* 

What  a  wide  range  in  ancestral  strains  the  various 
branches  of  our  family  tree  show*  It  emphasises  the 
efficacy  of  the  *Amerioan  melting  pot*# 

Samuel  Hilea  performed  a  big  task  In  compiling  an 
80- page  history  of  the  Biles  family,  as  related  by  Lois. 
In  our  family,  the  name  Samuel  is  a  synonym  for  industry. 

Carroll  admits  he  ms  so  homesick  when  he  went  to 
West  Texas  to  seek  his  fortune  that  he  would  havo  come 
home  if  he  had  had  the  money;  but  he  stuok  It  out  with 
the  grit  that  wins* 

Ray  has  Installed  a  saw  and  polisher  for  deduo ing 
rough  stones  to  things  of  beauty.  He  now  has  an  eye  out 
for  rook  relics  in  the  desert  on  the  frequent  trips  Iva 
and  he  make.  Ray  may  yet  find  his  gold  mine. 

Father  worked  months  on  a  project  he  thought  might 
solve  perpetual  motion,  but  finally  gave  it  up.  Elmer 
appears  to  possess  the  inventive  genius  of  this  family. 

He  worked  lorg  on  an  airplane;  must  have  read  of  Darius 
Green*  but  the  plane  would  not  fly.  He  DID  build  a  fol¬ 
der  at  Siloas?  Springs  that  worked  fine  and  folded  the 
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Daily  Register  all  thevyears  he  published  the  paper.  He 
invented  and  patented  a  Linotype  mat  o leaner  that  worked 
and  was  sold  by  him  for  a  neat  sum. 

P.  M,  K. 
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THE  LAST  ANALYSIS', 

Life  is  the  greatest  school.  Wo  came  into  the 
world  because  the  Creator  provided  natural  laws*  The 
world  does  not  actually  owe  us  a  living,  yet  the  field 
is  here  and  we  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  it.  Cer¬ 
tain  limitations  logically  and  properly  exist.  We  owe 
to  society  the  obligation  to  conduct  ourselves  with 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  law  and  personal  propriety. 
We  are  compassed  about  with  limitations  of  morality,  a 
balanced  and  sensible  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  the  inhibitions  of  lew,  both  statutory  and  un¬ 
written,  The  average  human  mind  is  inherently  fair  and 

.  '  '* 

just*  The  certain  percentage  that  grades  below  the 
average  is  wisely  subjected  to  limitations  that  all 
must  regard*  but  which  are  severe  only  to  the  ones  who 
lach  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
state  -  which,  after  all,  is  simply  the  "others"  who 
do  have  the  regard  for  their  rights. 

This  has  been  said  because,  from  every  angle  of 
the  analysis  made  in  preparation  of  this  little  volume, 
it  has  been  emphasized  that  our  families,  in  their 
numerous  branches,  emphatically  conform  and  ever  have 
conformed  to  the  loftiest  ideals  mentioned  above.  Our 
ancestry  has  indeed  done  well  by  us,  and  may  we,  and 
coming  generations,  one  after  the  other,  always  guard 


with  zeal  and  jealous  care  the  noble  principles  and 
magnifioent  lives  of  our  progenitors* 

Thus  |  and  only  thus ,  will  we  and  those  coining 
after  us  prove  our  worthiness  to  bear  the  names  handed 
down  to  us,  and  the  names  and  lives  each  one  shall 
touch  and  influence*  That  is  the  final  thought  and 
admonition  of  the  author*  It  seems  that  the  greatest 
epitaph  one  could  desire  would  be:  "He  did  his  best,  . 
and  the  good  outweighs  the  ill*" 


P*M*K* 
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/an)  kehally* 

Ag  the  ta sk  is  ooaplotocl,  I  desire  to  say  that 
In  dealing  with  do  nsny  dntoo *  there  lo  always  the 
possibility  of  error*  If  any  discrepancies  are  found 
in  dotes  in  tho  forego in&  pagoa#  Kindly  rerseabor  that 
T,to  err  io  hunanrt,  and  that  tho  best  possible  has  boon 
dono  to  "hoop  tho  record  straight”,  and  it  is  ray  bo- 
liof  that  tho  foregoing  records  will  snow  very  few 
discrepancies  * 

It  is  a  groat  pleasure  for  no  to  acknowledge  the 
earnest  and  faithful  cooperation  of  ay  sisters  Anna* 

Mary,  Susie  and  Sadie*  ny  nephew  Garfield  and  ny  niece 
U>tB  in  their  fine  contributions  to  "Down  !.toory*s  Lane", 
VJo  node3tly  believe  tho  foregoing  pages  expose  a  real 
f anily  history#  my  those  into  whose  hands  these  few 
littlo  volunoo  ocoe*  preserve  then  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  sore  complete  histories  of  tho  several 
families  ooncorned* 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  you  will  have  gained 
in  perusal  of  those  pages  at  least  a  coal!  measure  of 
tho  pleasure  I  hove  osporicncod  in  tlio  proi>aratlQn*  X 
on* 


Sincerely  and  lovingly, 
P#  II,  £GKAI lOUH. 


Springtime *  1041* 


HECKMAN  |±J 

BINDERY  INC.  |§| 

OCT  94 

Bound  'To  -Pleas*?  N.  MANCHESTER. 


